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FOREWORD TO THE INTRODUCTORY PAPER 



During the summer of 1976, California Postsecondary Fducation Commission 
staff became aware of a development which ultimately came to be labeled 
"educational brokering/' It seemed that this activity -^i^as one which 
might have implications for the future of "lifelong learning" and other 
subjects which the Commission was to address in the year ahead. A 
preliminary oral report by staff to the Ad Hoc Committee on Lifelong 
Learning (then designated as the Adult Education Subcommittee) in 
January 1977, was received with considerable interest by Commissioners. 
The staff was directed to continue its work in this area and to report 
back at a later date. 

In order to provide Commissioners with a fuller description of educa- 
tional brokering, a background paper was prepared by Commission staff. 
The final version of that paper is reproduced here for the reader's 
ovm introduction or review. This paper proved of such general interest 
that it became the introductory piece mailed to registrants for a one 
day conference treating the same topic, on May 6, 1977 at the Univer- 
sity Hilton Hotel in Los Angeles. It thus "precedes the proceedings" 
of chat conference in this report. 



It should be noted that the term "educational brokering" has been 
used by others to denote a very different kind of activity, one in 
which the primary client is the student. The term, however, seems 
appropriate to the type of activity discussed in the paper and again 
at the Conference, so the designation has been retained. See page 1 
of the proceedings for an- operational definition. 



EDUCATIONAL BROKERING DEFINED 



An educational broker is an organization or an individual who serves, 
for a fee, as an agent of one or more degree-granting institutions. The 
relationship between broker and institution usually involves a contract, 
but may utilize a memorandum of understand.-' ug or even a less formal 
agreement, to specify the services to be provided by the broker, the 
relationship between the two parties, and the broker's fee. Services 
provided by a broker include one or more of the following: 

• Student recruitment 

• Records procsssing 

This may range from receipt :>f initial application materials 
and the processing of grades to the actual maintenance of stu- 
dent files. 

• Faculty recruitment 

This may range from identifying potential faculty, and com- ^ 
piling vitae to be used by the campus in evaluating candidates 
to recommending faculty to the institution. 

• Program development 

This may range from adapting an institution's existing cur- 
riculum to suggestions for new courses or entire programs. 

• Program and faculty review 

This may range from a relatively small amount of monitoring, 
in service of the brokers' interest of maintaining an attrac- 
tive program to students, to primary responsibility for quality 
control. -y*^ 

The term, "educarional brokering," has been utilized differently by others; 
some define it as akin to a community advisement center.^ 

EDUCATIONAL BROKERING: THE FORMATIVE CONTEXT 

Four basic elements have contributed to the development of educational 
brokering. These are: (1) general societal factors; (2) characteristics 



1. James M. Heffeman, Francis V. Macy, and Donn F. Vickers, Educa- 
tional Brokering : A New Service For Adult Learners , National Cent 
for Educational Brokering, Syracuse, New York, 1976. 
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of tti?. educational clinate; v!i) institutional factors; and (4) the 
profit motive. 



General SocTetal Factors 

Perhaps the most important single influence in the growth of educational 
brokering is a person's desire to be credentialed. There is a pervasive 
belief that one can best demonstrate his or her potential for vocational 
advancement, or qualification for a position, through acquiring a college 
degree or degrees. The credentialing concern is also reflected in con- 
tinuing education requirements of certain occupations and in licensing 
standards which require formal educational work for certification, or as 
a prerequisite to a formal examination. In some cases, the credentialing 
via a college degree seerrs to be viewed as a badge of personal worth — an 
achievement which proves to oneself and others that the individual is 
worthy of upward social mobility. 

Another important aspect of societal influence has been financial sup- 
port for educational programs. This support has been forthcoming because 
of the widespread acceptance of the importance of credentialing, as well 
as the need to respond to the demands of industrial and technological 
society. 2 Business, industry, government, and the military (BIGM) have 
provided extensive financial support to students and institutions, di^ 
rectly and indirectly.-^ This support has enabled students to pursue 
academic programs when it vould not otherwise have been possible to do 
so. Types of student assistance range from direct grants, ^ost-sharing 
plans, and competitive scholarships to guaranteed loans. Institutions 
have received such assistance in the form of gifts and donations, tax 
benefits, matching funds, and free use of facilities. 

The third influence is the condition of the labor market, which has been 
"lackluster" in the past several years. Fewer jobs have been available, 
and in some occupations it has been recognized that advancement is most 
likely to occur by staying with a particular employer and advancing across 
and up the salary schedule, rather than through competing for a restricted 
number of higher positions on the open market. This has been particularly 
true among govemmenu workers and teachers. Degrees, credentials, and 



2. Ted K. Bradshaw, "New Issues for California, The World's Most Advanced 
Industrial Society," in the Public Affairs Report , Bulletin of the 
Institute of Governmental Studies, University or California, Vol. 17, 
No. 4, August 1976, 

3. Seaton, pp. 7-27; National Center for Educational Brokering Bulletin , 
pp. 1-2. 
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academe credits generally repres'ent principal ingredients in progress 
through the salary schedules. 



The Educational Climate 

Certainly, the dominant influence in the development of educational b ■ • 
kerage, insofar as the educational climate is concerned, has been the 
widespread development of external degree programs in th^ United States. 
In a recent survey of its membership, the Council of Graduate Schools 
determined that nearly 20 percent of the institutions had external degree 
programs or were about to implement them.^ The Western Interstate Com- 
tnission for Higher Education (WICHE) surveyed its thirteen member-states5 
concerning existing "extended degree" programs. 6 The survey revealed 
that about one-fifth of the institutions in the region offered such pro- 
grams, and that "location of instruction" accounted for the extended 
degree designation in 70 percent of the cases. 7 in California, studies 
by the Coordinating Council for Higher Education (CCHE) , and its suc- 
cessor, the California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) , have 
revealed an active and increasingly extensive arena of off-campus and 
external degree programs. 

Ar second element of the educational climate which has particular impor- 
tance xs, the pluralism that characterizes American postsecondary educa- 
tion. i:h-? pluralism is reflected among both institutions and students. 
In recent years there has been a trend toward" a greater recognition of ^ 
noncollegiate institutions that provide services to the adult population. 
This IS best illustrated by the broad adoption of the terra "postsecond- 
ary education," and in the ^concern various levels of government ha/e 
displayed in bringing this broader range of institutions into the plan- 
ning process and into circles once reserved for higher education; The 



Council of Graduate Schools Communicator . December 1975, p. 3. 

Alaska, Arizo'.a, Calif orniLa, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

"Extended degree" is defined more broadly than external degree; it 
includes degree programs distinguished from traditional offerings 
by (1 type of student enrolled, (2) method of instruction utilized, 
or (3) location of program. 

Lilla E. Engdahl and Thomas M. Shay, Extended Decree Programs in 
t^ West: Conference Proceedings . Western Interstate Compact f^r 
Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado, November 1976. 

A Preliminary . Studjr of Extern. a Degree Programs in California (CCHE) 
and Inventory of Off-Campus Locations and Programs" (CPEC). 



stereotype of higher education—which pictures the student with middle- 
class origins attending an accredited insjtiitution to earn a degree im- 
mediately following high school, on a more-or-less full-time basis— is 
no longer the definitive image of what either students or institutions 
are like. ' It is now widely recognized that students have' adopted varied 
attendance patterns; that students now include ethnic minorities, women, 
and older people to a greater extant than ever before; and that a degree 
from a lesser-ioiown institution may serve a student's interests just as 
well as a degree from a prestigious one.^ 

This pluralism finds expression in a slightly different man: er as another 
influence within the context of the educational climate. This factor 
could be labeled the "asymmetrical degree." Degrees awarded at both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels vary in at least four significant ways 
from institution to institution. For example, while different people 
may each have been awarded a master's degree in business administration, 
the similarity between degrees may be in name only, with different stan- 
dards with respect to: (1) admission requirements; (2) the range and 
order of learning experiences; (3) the level of academic performance re- 
quired; and (4) the meanings, both explicit and implicit, of receiving 
X degree from Y institution. And, of course* this asymmetry is even more 
pronounced as different fields of study are considered. Different indi- 
viduals holding master's degrees from the same institution, in different 
disciplines, may have encountered standards in these. four areas which 
were more divergent from each other than had tha^ -.attended two different 
institutions, but vcrked within 'the same academic discipline. 10 

Another factor of the educational climate is the relatively recent 
entrance of noncollegiate organizations into the degree-granting field. 
Arthur D. Little Incorporated: now awards a Master of Science in Management 
through its Management Education Institute in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
This program has just recently achieved regional accreditation by the 
New England Association of Schools and Colleges. The International 
Co rrespondence School of Scranton, Pennsylvania, has been certified to 
award the baccalaureate degree by the State of Pennsylvania. In Cali- 
fornia, the Rand Corporation founded the Rand Graduate Institute in 



9. Graulich; Planning for Postsecondary Education in California ; A 
ifive - Year Plan Update ; Equal Educational Opportunity in California 
Postsecondary Education ; A Report to the President of the University 
of California From Student Affirmative Action Task Groups ; Feldman 
and Newcomb, pp. 106-150. 

10. Stephen H.Spurr, Academic D egree Structures : Innovative Approaches , 
The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1970. 

11. Catalog of the Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute. 




1970. This institucion offers a doctoral program in policy analysis, 
and accreditation was awarded by the Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges (WASC) in 1975.^-^ Licensed "Marriage, Family, and Child Coun- 
selors'* in California recently received an announcement that a group of 
professional counselors who had previously conducted workshops and 
training programs are planning to develop their program into a three- 
year doctoral program and will seek authority from the State to grant 
the doctorata. 

The final element in the educational climate contributing to the develop- 
ment of educational brokering might be described as a '*lack of fit'* be- 
tween existing review mechanisms of regional accrediting associations 
and the activities of educational brokers- ''ince the advent of both 
external degree programs and educational brokaring is of relatively recent 
origin, the procedures- of accrediting associations are not particuJ.arly 
.appropriate to this new range of acnivity. The accrediting agencies have . 
recognized this and have sought to address the issue through discussions 
with institutions and th^P^gh research, attempting to develop appropriate 
criteria for the evaluation of such programs. ^ However, when educational 
brqkering began early in the decade, there was little in the way of guid- 
ance for institutions, broker3» or accrediting bodies, aud to this date 
truly definitive guidelines are still lacking. 



12. Policy analysis is defined as the "application of scientific methods 
to problems of public poLtcy and choice in domestic, international, 
and security affairs." ,Rand Graduate Institute , The Bulletin* 1976- 
1977, p. 2. ^ ' 

13. "Professional Training Progfam in Marital, Family, and Child Therapy" 
brochure. This will irrvolve applying under provisions of Division 21 
of the Education Code to the Bureau of School Approvals of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

14. Thrash, "Non traditional Institutions and Programs," (1975), pp. 321- 
333. See also Thrash, Study to Deirelop Evaluative Criteria . (1976), 
pp. 1-12 • * 

15. Tlie most comprehensive early statement on educational brokering was 
developed as an interim position in 1973 by the Federation of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions on Higher Education (FRACHE) . See Appendix A. 
The Senxor Commission of the Western Association of Schools and Col- 
leges (WASC) also developed an interim statement in \975. See Appen- 
dix B. See al^o the WASC '^Advisory" of February 24, 1977, Appendix D. 
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Institutional Factors 

The third category of influence in the rise of educational brokering 
could be called "institutional factors." The first of these is the 
most basic — the need for new student markecs. The traditional 18 tp 
24 year-old marKet has been beset c^th a declining birth rate, and 
many institutions are now ag^ress,-^ vely seeking to serve a broader con- 
stituen y. Oft^n, the best prospects for new programs represent the 
kinds of students and programs which are unfamiliar to many institu- 
tions. The need for, a special entree or expertise has led to the 
development of contractual relationships with educational brokers. 
By utilizing the services of a broker, who provides, in effect, "risk 
capital," an institution can pursue program development and delivery, 
at minimal .or no initia*" cost and with no -long-term institutional com--, 
mitment of resources, itov ^„.vample, since adjunct professors so often 
represent the primary source of instruction, problems with tenure and 
program'^termination are eliminated. 

The Prorit Motive 

The profit motive is the final general category of influence on the 
development of educational brokering. This category consists of two 
parts. First, a great number of students who pursue academic train- 
ing do so because of the potential financial return it offers. Second, 
educational brokers, even when they are incorporated as nonprofit organ- 
izations, seem to be responsive to the profit motive. Officers of the 
organizations receive salaries based on their brokering activities 
whether or not such activiti.es are classif:^ed as "nonprofit." 

The multiple influences upon the development of educational brokering 
are suttmarized below in Figure 1. 



Figure 1 
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EDUCATTONAL BROKERING IN CALIFORNIA 



Although the total number of organizations providing educational bro- 
kering services for California institutions is unknown, some eleven 
different organizations have been identified. These firms represent 
considerable diversity, both in the range of services . provided to 
institutions and in the nature of the other prof e.s.^c'*'^'' ' '".tivities 
in which some engage. When one speaks of this gr^ ^even as 

"the educational brokers in California," it must oe wxta the recogni- 
tion that any prototype created for ease of discussion may not cor- 
respond closely to any one particular organization. Only about half 
of the organizations limit their professional efforts to educational 
brokering. Other pursuits include publishing; management consulting; 
developing training programs for government, business and industry; 
and designing independent study materials. Despite :hese differences 
there is a coimnonality in the kind of function they serve s^f or the 
various institutions they represent. 16 Based on information provided 
by brokers on questionnaires, and in direct interviews wJ^th institu- 
tions and brokers, it appears that these organizations generally are 
involved heavily in student recruitment:, program development, and 
records processing, and somewhat less involved in faculty recruitment * 
and program ard faculty review. 1^ 

About half the brokers represent more than one institution, and three 
brokers represent out-of-state institutions operating within California. 
Brokers also represent Califorr^ia-based institutions in other states, 
and in other countries. Although some educational brokers represent 
institutions in only a few locations, one of t le largest brokers 
represents three different institutions at 106 different locations. 
With a single exception, available information indicates that brokered 
programs represent only a small proportion of students enrolled and 
degrees granted at affiliated institutions. 

Few data are available on the specific characteristics of students 
and programs offered in California in conjunction with educational 



16. Brokers provide, or participate in providing, one or more of the 
following services: student recruitment; records processing*; 
faculty recruitment; program development; and program and faculty 
review. 

A few of these organizations feel that a more appropriate designa- 
tion for their activities is "management consulting." Whil^ it is 
true that their §ervices could be so cataloged, this seems a much 
more global description and one not nearly as precise with regard 
to the essence of the function performed, as does educational bro- 
kering. 

17. Discussions were held with ten of eleven brokers, witn seven com- 
pleting questionnaires (see Appendix E) , and with seven institutions 



brokers. However, several studies have been dons which are descriptive 
of off-campus programs and of the students who participate in them. 18 
Since brokered programs are almost exclusively off-campus in nature, it 
seems reasonable to assume that these findings provide fairly accurate 
infoiJiation about the character of brokered programs offered at off- 
campus locations. They tend to be: (1) less than .five years old; and 
(2) generally designed for special occupational groups, such as the mili- 
tary. The students tend to be: (1) white; (2) male; (3) over 30 years 
of age; ^(4) married; and (5) working full-time. It was also noted that 

. . . the reputation of the program' was not so important as it seemed 
to be in traditional programs . . ..''^^ 

In some cases, brokered programs have been provided in nondegree areas. 
For example, several Community Colleges have offered vocational-tech- 
nical and certificate programs to military personnel in foreign countries. 
Additionally, some borkers ha\a developed programs in conjunction with 
professional associations aad institutions which provide Continuing ' 
Edudation Units (C.E.U.) or credit units outside of degree programs. 
Within the market for degrees, the master's degree is the program most 
often provided, usually in a business-or-management-related area or in 
education. As of now, doctoral degrees are not available through bro- 
kered programs. -^'^ 

The affiliations of educational brokers with institutions are shown in 
Figure 2. 

Educational brokers vary considerably in terms of size. Four organiza- 
tions have 70 or more employees, with two of these having payrolls which 
approach 100. At the other extreme,' one organization has no full-time 
employees. 

Seven brokers provided information about their gross annual earnings from 
brokering activities in their most recently completed Jiscal year. Of 
these, three firms received under $100,000; two firms received between 
$100,000 and'$499,999; and two firms had income of between $1,000,000 and 
$1,499,999. 



18. Medsker, et. al. , Council of Graduate Schools Communicator (1975); 
Shay 'and Engdahl, "Inventory of Off-Campus Locations and Programs!" 
The first two studies are national in scope, the third regional, ^ 
and the last applies exclusively to California. 

19. Medsker, £t. al . , p. 54. 

20. This infonnation, which relates specifically to programs offered 
in conjunction with educational brokers, was obtained through 
interviews and by questionnaires, from institutions and brokers 
in California. 
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The asual agreement between a broker and an institution calls for the 
institution to receive 25-30 percent of the revenue generated, vith Che 
broker receiving a similar amount. The remaining 40-50 perc it of the 
revenues covers the direct costs of instruction. 

Contracts, or sometimes less formal agreements, usually run for a year. 
In one case a broker and an institution signed a five-year contract. 

Figure 2 

Broker Affiliation With 
Institutions of Higher Education* 



BROKER 

1. Academic Overtures 

2. Center for Continuing 
Education 



3. Continuing Education 
Corporation ' 

4. Foundation for Educational 
Services^l 

5. External Degree Services 



6. Institute for Professional 
Development 

7. International Educati 
Foundation^^ 

8. Moduleam IncoiT)orated 

9. Rockport Management 
Corporation 

10. West Bristow Consultants 

11* Western Management Institute 



INSTITUTIONS 

(a) Pacific Christian College , 

(b) Florida Atlantic University 

(a) La Verne College 

(b) Rocky Mountain College (Montana) 

(c) Biscajme Ccllege (Florida) 

(d) Madison College (Virginia) 

(e) St- Tnomas College (Minnesota) 

(a) Pepperdine University 



(a) Upper Iowa University 

(b) St- Joseph's College (Maine) 

(a) University of San Francisco 

(b) St. Mary's College 

(c) University of Redlands 

(a) Los Angeles Community College 
District 

(a) Barstow College 

(a) Pepperdine University 

(a) La Verne College 
(a) St. Mary's College 
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* Appendix II includes additional information about educational brokers. 

21. The Inteimational Education Foundation was formed by personnel for- 
merly with the Foundation for Educational Services; they have replaced 
the latter foundation as the broker with LACCD. 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATIONAL BROKERING IN CALIFORNIA 



Even though several educacional brokers are currently engaged in activ-- 
ities that involve hundreds of students and several institutions, the 
future for educational brokering beyond 1977 is uncertain. This uncer- 
tainty is the result of three factors: 

1. .changes in federally mandated programs; 

2. financial difficulty of some broker?, 

3. the actions of WASC to restrict educational brokering. 

In 1976, one of the larger brokers, which has diversified professional 
interests, derived about 80 percent of its income from brokering acciv- 
itieSv This organization, estimates that in 1977 brokering will account 
for only about|20 percent. Basically this change relates tc the termi- 
nation of a federal program in which the organization was deeply involved. 
This change in the Predischarge Education Progr^ (PREP) occurred in 
November of 1976 whan the Department of Defense discontinued funding. 
At about the same tioie, new regulations for the G.I. Bill went into 
effect. Servicemen must now voluntarily contribute toward the establish- 
ment of a fund wliich will support their educational pursuits. - This may 
reduce participation among one key broker market. Even before this oc- 
curred, in the fall of 1976, the total number of veterans- enrolled in 
higher education dropped by one-third over the number enrolled in the 
fall of 1975.22 "xhe Veterans Administration said the sharp drop in - 
vetetan's enrollment followed the expiration of G.I. Bill benefits for 
more than 3.3 million veterans last June. ''23 Along with these negative 
influences are the stringent regixlatious recently issued by the Veterans 
Administration, which specify that courses must have been operating at 
a given location for at least two years, and also specify the student 
class ratio of military to civilian personnel required to qualify for 
funding. 

Several brokers appeared^^'lo be facing, financial reverses during 1976. 
Even if other elements of the environment in which they work in Cali- 
fornia were favorable, some will orobably cease operations by lHc end 
of 1977. 

The major negative influence which makes the future of educational bro- 
kering uncertain is the position recently espoused by WASC. In a memo- 
randum to accredited and candidate institutions, the Executive Director 



22. Jack Magarell, "Washington Internships for Undergraduates,'' in 
The Chronicle of Higher Education , March 28, 1977, p. 7. 



23. Ibid, 



lb 
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of WASC's Senior Coiomissiou suggests that* by the fall of 1977 a major 
revision or revocation of the existing policy of allowing contractual 
relations may occur. 2^ 

It further suggests that, with reference to contracts for 
instructional services, institutions: 

1. refrain from entering into new contracts at least until 
after November 1977; 

2. limit the extension or renewal of existing contracts, 
where early renewals are anticipated; and 

3. consider ways and means which could be used to phase 
out existing contracts with the least possible adverse 
impact on all concerned. 

WASC's basic apprehension regarding relationships between educational 
brokers and institutions, relates -to : •* 

1. the awarding of excessive amounts of academic credit 
for on-the-job training and life experience; 

2. insufficient class contact and preparation hours per 
unit of credit awarded; 

3. the accuracy of program descriptions in institutional 
bulletins; 

4. the manner in xjhich programs have received institutional 
approval; 

5. a general lack of on-campus faculty involvement in pro- 
grams; 

6. an apparent granting of operational control of programs 
to nonac credited organizations, resulting in the "lend- 
ing" of the institutions accreditation; 

7. the financial arrangements between institutions and non- 
accredited organizations; 



24. Memorandum of February 24, 1977 to Accredited and Candidate Insti- 
tutions from Dr. Kay J. Andersen (Appendix D) . 

25. Ibid. 
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8. the qualifications of faculty engaged by non-accredited 
organizations . ^6 

In June of 1976, the 'Senior Commission appointed a Committee on Contract 
Education, which was charged with the task of examining all existing and 
proposed programs and contracts, and making recommendations concerning 
established policy on contractual relations. 27 ^he fall of 1976, the 
Committee began a review process thau included visiting soma programs 
offered by institutions in conjunction with educational brokers. The 
staff of the Postsecondary Education Commission sought to participate in 
the Committee's review in order to learn more about educational brokering 
at first hand. However, the Senior Commission felt that this would not 
be appropriate. It was suggested that the Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission migut be allowed to participate at a later date, after the Com- 
mittee review procedures were refined. The Executive DirectOL of the 
Senior Commission, Dr. Kay Andersen, has reported that WASC has received 
a large number of complaints about brokared programs from municipal govern- 
ments, school districts,^ and others, both in California and in states in ' 
which California-based institutioris were operating. However, since no 
systematic procedures for the tabulation of these data have been developed, 
WASC was unable to provide a synopsis of the complaints for Comiaission 
staff to aid in the preparation of its background paper on brokering. 

The Committee on Contractual Relationships has just begun its review of 
programs and contracts. Since WASC has hot engaged in public dialogue 
with institutions, educational brokers, and other interested parties, 
and since WASC has aot issued a position paper, the justification for 
what appears to be imninent prohibition of contractual relationships is 
not clear* However, the wording of the brief advisory memorandum is 
sufficiently broad that not all institutions and ecucational brokers 
feel it will apply to them.^S Some believe that the reference in the 
memorandum to **outside agencies providing contractual instructional 
services" does not really . describe their activity. Others feel that by 
changing or establishing a different kind of relationship between the 
institution and the broker they would be exempt. Two methods of accom- 
plishing this are illustrated in Figure 3. 

In neither ''a" nor '^b" (Figure 3) is the broker/ institutional relation- 
ship necessarily changed. It would seem necessary and timely for WASC 



26. WASC memorandum to accredited institutions (7/16/76). See Appendix C. 

27. Existing policy guidelines were developer, in 1975. See Appendix B. 

28. See Appendix D. 

lo 
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to explain the rationale for its advisory 'laemorandum to provide a full 
interpretation of the advisory, ard to engage in dialogue with the 
affected parties. During the course of reviewing educational brokering, 
Commission staff generally found both institutional representatives and 
educational brokers open to discussion and willing to share informa- 
tion. 29 Therefore, It would seem that the potential for dialogue of the 
type suggested is good, and that all concerned would profit from uhe 
experience. 

Figure ? 

Adaptation jf the Broker/ 
Institutinnal Relationship 



(a) 



(b) 



Broker bdcomaa } 
"facuicy "^r scaf£"30 j 



s: 



Broker becomes 
an "individual consulLanc" 



Scudecc Recruicmanc 
Records ?'«ocesslng 
Faculty Recruicxenc 
Program Developaenc 
?rograa and raculcy Review 



POLICY IS^SIJES RAISED BY EDUCATIONAL BROKERING 

The existence and activities of educational brokefing raise several 
policy issues which merit consideration by the Postsecondary Education 
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29. Institutions provided copies of confidential reports and general 
infonnation, as did some brokers. These included such items as: 
La Verne College-Field Studies , Modified Self-^Study ; Los Angeles 
Connminit y Collej^e Overseas Program District Accreditation Report ; 
John C. Petersen and Dale Tillery, University ot^Saxi Francisco 
External Degree Programs . Seven of the' eleven educational brokers 
completed questionnaires, ten took part in interviews, some in 
several sessions, each of several hours duration. 

30. ^f the broker continues to work for other institutions as before, 
or completes a particular project and then moves from institution 
to institution over time as ''staff or faculty," it would appear 
that the change from broker to employee was really no change at all. 

Ij 
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Commission. 31 At this time, however, the information available i3 
only preliminary in nature. Indeed, since some of the questions tend 
to deal with philosophical issues, they may never be subject to resolu- 
tion without more-definitive data. In any event, when educational bro- 
kering is considered, it should be viewed in connection with the following 
broader educational policy issues: 

1 . State regulatory responsibility and consumer protection 

The State has the primary responsibility for regulating organizations 
operating within its borders. Generally this is fulfilled through the 
function of incorporation or chartering and through licensure. 32 One 
of the principal objectives of this function is consumer protection. 
Division 21 of the Education Cod e provides for jboth the regulation of 
private institutions of postsecondary education and for registration 
of agents who represent correspondence schools and residence schools. ^3 
Those who work as agents are required to obtain a permit for each insti- 
tution they represent {unless the ownership of schools is the same) , to 
be of good moral character, and to be bonded for one thousand dollars. 3^ ^ 
Educational brokers interviewed by Commission staff were generally not . 
aware of these requirements; only one broker had complied with the 



31. The Commission is charged with the responsibility of advising the 
Legislature, the Governor, other appropriate governmental officials 
and institutions of postsecondary education. This process occurs 
through the four primary functions of (1) serving as a clearing- 
house of iuf orroation, (2) through , comprehensive statewide planning , 

(3) through evaluation of all aspects of postsecondary education and 

(4) through the coordination of educational resources for maximum 
benefit to the citizens of the State. 

32. William A. Kapiin, Respective Roles of Federal Government , State 
Governments , and Private Accrediting Agencies in the Governance of 
Postsecondary Education , The Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, 
July 1975. 

33. Division 21 currently exempts institutions which have accreditation 
recognized by the U.S. Office of Education from State scrutiny. A 
recent Commission study recommended that this provision of the Edu- 
cation Code be made permissive instead of mandatory, thus allowing' 
for State (Bureau of School Approvals, of the Department of Educa- 
tion) review of the programs of accredited institutions. Postsec- 
ondary Eduration Commission, Tlie Role pf the State in Private Post- 
secondary Education ? Recommendations for Change , p. 10. This has 
been introduced in proposed legislation by Assemblyman Dixon Amett 
as AB 911 (March 14, 1977). 



34. 



Chapter 3 of Division 21 of Part I of Table 5 of the California \ 
Administrative Code ^ See Appendix F. 




regulation. The current regulations and chose proposed in Assembly 
Bill 911 (Amett) would apply only to brokers engaged in student recruit- 
ment. Most brokers engage in this activity, but not all do. The basic 
questions are: (1) Does evidence suggest that the activities of some 
educational brokers pose a threat to consumers, and that this threat 
could be eliminated by State intervention?^^ (2) Does the scope of 
the problem justify State action, and if so, how shall it be implemented? 

It is apparent that WASC has serious reservations about relationships 
between institutions and educational brokers. However, data from the 
WASC i-eview have not been made available, and since Commission staff 
itself has not participated in the review of brokered programs, staff 
has no direct evidence, at this time, that educational brokering poses 
a threat to consumers. Even if such data were available^ it is not clear 
that the State should become involved in attempting to ameliorate the ' 
problem. It dees seem clear that the Commission should continue to moni- 
tor the area of educational brokering, and to participate as fully as 
possible in the deliberations of WASC with regard to thisosubject , The 
Commission can provide a real service to the entire postsecondary educa- 
tion community by bringing the interested parties together, and working 
zo insure that an open, thorough review takes place. 

At this point no further State intervention into the regulatory process 
seems required, , ^ 

2, The pervasive emphasis upon credentialing and the lack of consensus 
as to the significance of college degrees 

There is little doubt that the college degree represents one of society's 
most prized credentials. The emphasis upon credentialing lias at the 
very heart of the question of educational brokering, as well as other 
issues facing the academic community. Given the pluralistic nature of 
the postsecondary education "system" in the United States; and the size 
and complexity of our advanced industrial society, this issue may be too 
broad and multi-faceted ever to be resolved. However, the Commission can 
and should consider this issue, and should encourage the review of this 
topic by business, industry, government, and the military; by the central 
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35, Commission staff informed brokers that the provisions might apply 
to them and left information packets published by the Bureau of 
School Approvals with each broker. 

36, Primary consumers are students who participate in the brokered 
programs. Secondary consumers are those who make assumptions and 
judgments about the general competence and skills of those who 
received their training through brokered programs. 
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administrations of public higher education; and by other constituencies 
of California postsecondary education. 

3. Institutions from other states entering California and operating 
programs ' 

Given the financial difficulty institutions (both private and public) are 
facing because of inflation, and the reduced traditional student market 
of 18 to 24 year olds, competition for students has become acute* Insti- 
tutions are seeking new markets in terms of the types of students served, 
the kinds of programs offered, and the location at which programs can be 
delivered. With the coming age of the external degree, the number of 
"outreach'* offerings by institutions is no longer confined to the hand- 
ful of private innovative institutions that have served the older, part- 
time student for quite some time. Now, a number of publicly supported 
institutions have become as enterprising in expanding their service areas 
around the nation and around the world. Some states have developed policies 
which severely restrict, or exclude altogether, programs of all out-of-state 
institutions. However, such regulations m^y be subject to challenge as 
'^restraint of trade** and in violation of the U.S. Constitution. Regional 
accrediting associations have become increasingly concerned about external 
programs operating across state borders from the home campus. In the past, 
these operations have seldom been subject to review. This is changing, and 
such review probably will resultlin the reduction of some programs, particu- 
larly those which do not reflect a long-term commitment by the sponsoring 
institution. If the various external programs of private institutions are, 
in fact, quality operations, and are being monitored appropriately by the 
accrediting bodies, it does not seem justified to automatically exclude them 
from operating in California. However, as a general principle, it appears 
to be inappropriate for publicly supported institutions of other states 
to duplicate the efforts of California-based institutions. A preliminary 
review of out-of-state institutions operating in .Calif omia indicates that 
about one-third of the 25 known institutions are publicly supported. 38 
The Comn?ission should continue to collect information on such institutions, 
and should engage appropriate officials of "sending states" in discussions 
about the appropriateness of publicly s ^ ^orted institutions operating in 
California. 

In some instances, California's publicly supported institutions are operat- 
ing programs outside the State. For several years a few Community Colleges 
have operated extensive programs for servicemen at locations around the 
world, most centered in the Far East. These kinds of operations, which 



37. Nelson and Kaplin; Council of Graduate Schools Communicator (1976); 
Granat. 

38. See Appendix I. 




seem somewhat incongruous with the designation ^'community" college, are 
provided for in the Education Code , 

Contract With Federal Government to Provide Glasses and 
Courses for Servicemen 

25509.6. The governing board of any school district main- 
taining a community college may enter into a contract on a 
full-cost basis with the federal government or any agency of 
the federal government to provide community college courses 
and classes to persons in the military service of the United 
States at any military camp, post, installation, base, vessel, 
or locations, whether within or outside the district or the 
state. (Added by Statutes of 1971, Ch. 1153.) 

The out-of-state operations of California Community Colleges are pro- 
vided in conjunction with the "Servicemen's Opportunity College" (SOC). 
This is a network of about 250 colleges and universities from different 
parts of the country which have agreed to work together to meet the 
unique needs of a highly mobile, sometimes physically isolated military 
community. These institutions have agreed to make a special effort to 
meet the needs of military personnel through such policy and program 
commitments as: liberal admissions policies, flexible course schedul- 
ing, liberal allowance of credit for military training, flexible resi- 
dency requirements, credit allowance for United States Armed Forces 
Institute correspondence courses, and convenient and appropriate coun- 
seling services. In California, 24 Community Colleges and one indepen- 
dent two-year institution, along with five independent four-year 
institutions, participate in the SOC program, 39 xwo Community Colleges 
currently have out-of-state operations in conjunction with educational 
brokers. 

As long as programs are provided by the Community Collegers on the basis 
of full-cost contracts with the federal government, such out-of-state 
activity seems appropriate and useful in meeting the needs of military 
personnel* The largest of the out-of-state operations, the "Overseas 
Program" of Los Angeles Community College District, has programs at 
several locations in other states. Prior to establishing such programs 
the District consults with officials in the State concerned to determine 
if the program is already available there. If it is not, the District 
begins the program but agrees to leave if it should ever become avail- 
able under the auspices of the host state. 



39. Seaton, p. 25; Servicemen's Opportunity College Catalog , 




40. Los Angeles Community College District "Overseas Program" and 
Barstow College. 
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ADDENDUM 



At the May 6, 1977 Conference on "The Role of Nonaccredited Contracting 
Agencies in California Postsecondary Education," which was held at the 
University » Hilton Hotel in Los Angeles, the Senior Connnission of the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC) indicated that: 

; 1. the WASC Advisory memorandum of February 24, 1977 was 

not intended to foreclose all possibility of contractual 
relations between institutions and educational brokers; 
rather 

2. the WASC Advisory was intended to signal the advent of 
a moratorium on contractual relations until the Committee 
on Contractual Relations study had been completed. 



2-i 
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APPENDICES 



APPEJiDIX A 



FELtPATia^l CP nEGICriAL ACC^ITIriG COiTilSSIQiS OF HlCiHtR mO\\M 

INTERIM GUIDELINES GH CONTRACTUAL RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH NOH-:^EGIONALLY ACCREDITED ORGAN I L^^TI CNS 

No postsecondary educational insrltution accredited by a rcgiona^ Institu- 
tional accrediting cocrotssion can lend the prestige or authority of Its ac- 
creditation to authenticate courses or progra.-rs offered u^ider contract with 
organizations not so accredited unless It demons trates . adherence to the 
following principles^ 

!• The prirnary purpose of offering such a course or program Is educational. 
(Although the priinary purpose of the offering must be educational, what 
ancillary 'purposes also provide the foundation for the program or course 
''uch as auxiliary services, anticipated Income, and public relations?) 

2. Any course offered must be consistent with the Institution's educational 
purpose and objectives as they were at the time of the last evaluation. If 
the institution alters its purpose and objectives, the regional comiission 
must be notified and the Federation policy on substantive change applied. 
(How does the institution define the specific relatlonahip between the 
primary and ancillary purposes and the contracted service and how does it 
demonstrate Its capability to attain these purposes?) 

3« Courses to be offered and the 'value and level of their credit must be 
determin'id in accordance wi th established institutional procedures, and 
under the usual mechanisms of revie*v. 

(Vhat evidence exists that established Institutional procedures have been 
followed?) • 

* 

k. Courses offered for credit must remain under the sole and direct con^trol . 
of the sponsoring accredited Institution, which exerciser ultimate and con- 
tinuing responsibility for the performance of these functions as reflected • 
in the contract , wi th provisions to assure .that -conduct of the courses meets 
the stondards of its regular programs as disclosed fully in the institution's 
publications, -especial ly as these pertain to: 

a. recruitment and counseling of students 

b. admission of students to courses and/or to the sponsoring Institu- 
tion where credit programs are pursued 

c. Instruction in the courses 

d. evaluation of student progress 

e. record keeping 

f. tuition and/or fees charged, receipt and disbursement of funds, 
and refund policy 

g. appointment and validation of credentials of faculty teaching the 
course 

h. * nature and location- of courses 

u instructional resources, such as the library 

(Additional data needed would include course outlines, syllabi, copies of 
exams, records of students, and evidence of equivolencies with established 
programs.) 




DITERDi GUIDELINES FOR 
CGNTSACTUAL AilSANGEME^ITS 



In establishing ccncraczual arrange-'T^nts with non-rtiglonany occredited 
organizations, institutions are expected to utilize the follcwing guide- 
lines* The not-for-profit Institution should establish chat Its tax exernpt 
status, as governed by state or federal regulations, will not be affected 
by such contractual ar rangenvstnts with a for-profit organization, 

y 

1 • The Contract : 

A. SKould be executed only by duly designated officers of the Insti- 
tution and their counterparts In the contracting organization, 
V^hile other faculty and ad.-ninistratlve representatives will un- 
doubtedly be Involved In the contract negotiations, care should 
be taken to avoid Implied or apparent pc.ver to execute the contract 
by unauthorized personnel. 

3. Should establish a definite understanding between the institution 
and contractor regarding the work to be performed, the period of' 
the agreement and the conditions under which any possible renewal or 
renegotiation of the contract would take place** 

C. Should clearly vest the ultlrr^te responsibility for the perforrnance 
of the necessary control functions for the educational offering with 
the accredited Instrtutlon granting credit for the offering. Such 
performance responsibility by the credit' grant ing Institution would 
minlrnally consist of adequate provisions for review and approval of 
work performed In each functional area by the contractor. 

0. Should clearly establish the responsibilities of the Institution 
and contractor regarding: 



a. 


Indirect costs 


1. 


securl ty 


b. 


approval of salaries 


• 


termination costs 


c. 


equi pment 


k. 


tuition refund 


d. 


subcontracts and travel 


1. 


student records 


e. 


property ownership and accountability 


m. 


facul ty faci 1 it ies 


f. 


inventions and patents 


n. 


safety regulations 


g- 


publications and copyrights 


o. 


insurance coverage 


h. 


accounting records and audits 







\ I . Enrollment Aoreefrent " 

A. The enrol Indent agreesnent should clearly outline the obligations of 
both the institution and the student, and a copy of the enrollment 
agreer.ent should be furnished to the student before any payment is 
fnade. 

8. The institution should determine that each applicant Is fully informed 
as to the nature of the obligation he is entering Into and as to his 
responsibilities and his rights under t':e enrollment agreement before 
he signs it, 

3 [} 
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C. Mo enrol lr:ient agreerrent should be binding until It has been accepted 
by the authorities of the institution vested with this responsibility. 



-III. Tuition Policies 


A* Rates 

K Tne total tuition for any specific given course should be the 

satne for all persons at any given tirne. Croup- training contracts 
showing lower individual rates fnay be negotiated w I th business, 
.industrial, or governmental agencies* 

2. Tuition charges in courses Should be bona fide, effective on 
specific dctes, and applicable to all who enroll thereafter 
or are presently In school, provided the enrollment agreement 
so stipulates* 

3, AH extra charges and costs incidental to training should be 
revealed to the prospective student before he is enrolled* 

•4. The Institution should show that the total tuition charges for 
each of its courses Ts reasonable in the light of the service 
to be rendered, the equipment to be furnished, and its operating 
costs* 

3* Refunds and Cancellations y 

1;\ The Institution should have a fair and equitable tuition refund 
\and cancellation policy. 

2. The institution should publish Its tuition refund and cancella- 
tion policy In Its catalog or other appropriate literature. 

Collection Practices 

I. Mel'^ods used by an institution in requesting or demanding pay*- 
ment should follcw sound ethical business practices* 

2* If promissory notes or contracts for tuition are sold or dls- 
. counted to third parties by the institution, enrol ees or their 
financial sponsors should be aware of this action. 

IV. Stu dent Recruitment 

Advertisinci >and Promotional Literature 

1. All advertisements and promotional literature used should be 
truthful and avoid leaving any false, misleading or exaggerated 
Impressions with respect to the school, its personnel. Its courses 
and services, or the occupational opportunities for Its graduates. 

A^3 3 1 




2. AM advert! sing. and prctTK3t?c:ia 1 literature u^ed jsihould cUarly 
indicate that education, and not ernp I ovmeiit , Is being off^rzd. 

3, All advertising and prcrnotlcnal literature should include the 
correct, narw of the school. So-called *'blind" advert I stents 
are considered misleading and unethical. 

3* rield Acents 

K An Institution Is responsible to T :s current and prospective 
students for the representations made fay; its field representa- 
tives (Including agencies ar^ other authorized persons or firms 
soliciting students), and therefore should select each of ti'.em 
with the utrnosc care^ provide them with adequate training, and 
arrange for proper supervision of their work". 

2* It iS the responsibility of an Institution- to conform* to the 
laws and regulations of each of the states In which It operates 
or solicits students, and In particular to sea that each of its 
field representatives working In any such state is properly 
licensed, or registered"*as required by'' the *laws^ of' the state* 

3* .If field, representatives are authorized to pr^par^ and/ar run 
advertising,, or to use promotional materials, the institution • 
should acc^.pt full responsibility for the materials used and 
should approve any such In advance of their use* 

A, .When field representatives are authorized to collect money from 
an applicant for enrollment, they should leave with the applicant 
a receipt for the money collected and a copy of the enrollment 
agreement. 

5* Ho field r /presentative should use any title, such as "counselor,** 
-•'advisor,'' or 'Vegistrar,** that tends ^ to indicate that his duties 
and responsibilities are other than they, actually are* 

o* No field agent should violate orally any of the standards ap- 
plicable to advertising and promotional material. 



if -k it ± it 



JIOTE: Quastions about these gxiidelinas or requests for further infoma- 
ciCTX should be addressed to the office of the institution's 
regional accrediting coTa:d.ssion* 



O Iptjrovea by the Council- ' 
ER^C la^ch 14, 1973 



mterin Statement on Cor.tracmal Relations with yon-Raeionally 
Accredited Organizations (Senior Ccninlssion. WA5C, February 
1975) 

The Senior Commission supports the e:c:ens:cn of educaticnai cppcr 
tunities through the development of cooperative academic programs 
and courses benveen accredited and ncn -accredited institutions 
provided that the programs are adequately defined, are fair tov/ard 
students, are developed throug'h the re^ar processes of the home 
institution, and maintain academic integritrr. 

The Commission recognizes t;vo kinds of arrangements involving 
such cooperative relationships: L) degree and certificate programs 
which devolve from a prescribed pattern or group of courses, and 
2) courses that are not necessarily part of a cooperative partem 
or group hnx may be arranged on an individual basis and accepted 
as electives, general f^ducation, or applicable tov/ard on-campus 
majors and- certificates. 

The follov/ing guidelines and definitions are set forth 1) to aid 
accredited post-secondary institutions in developing viable academ.i 
programs and courses that meet the above criteria, and 2) to 
formalize a process for approval of these program.s by the V/estem 
Association . 

Cooperative Programs 

a. Cooperative Degree and Certificaje Programs are defined as 
those offered through the combined educaticnai resources 

of an accredited institution and a non-accredited organizaMon 
which include IS or more semester hours of academic v/ork or 
^ its equivalent. 

b. An accredited institution that is planning to offer a Coopera- 
tive Program for the first time must do so under the Sub- 
stantive Change provision described in the c^irrent V/ASC 
Handbook of Accreditation > This means that the Cooperative 
Program should be neither open to students nor publicly 
announced until the Commission has taken action on the sub- 
mitted program. Once the Commission has accepted without 
condition a proppsal for a Cooperative Program for an insti- 
tution,' that institution may plan other Cooperative Programs 
of a similar nature without prior Commission approval. 

An institution that has satisfactorily developed a Cooperative 
Program that is a certificate, not degree, program must com- 
ply with the Substantive Change provision should it later 
develop a Cooperative Program leading to a degree. 

3 J 
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Contractual Relations (continued) 



Even though an institution has satisfied the Commission on its 
ability to develop. Cooperative Programs, it must inform the 
Commission of any new Cooperative Program before such a pro- 
gram is announced. The annual report may be used for this pur- 
pose. 

c. The Cooperative Program should meaningfully combine 
educational strengths of both institutions . The academic 
contribution of the non-accredited institution should comple- 
ment or supplement the accredited institution rather than pro- 
vide a focus in new areas in which the accredited institution 
lacks academic competence. 

d. The accredited institution should possess faculty and adminis- 
trative resoiH-ces adequate and assigned both to administer 
the Cooperative Program and to evaluate it on a regular basis . 

e. Degrees, certificates, and courses to be offered and the level 
of credit or competence required for the successful completion 
of these must be determined in advance by the accredited 
institution in accordance vrith established institutional pro- 
cedxores and under the usual mechanisms for review . 

f . The facilities and location of the facilities must be adequate for 
the Cooperative Program. 

g. The accredited institution must have ultimate and continuing 
control of the Cooperative Program . This should include 
responsibility for performance of various control functions 
for the educational offerings, provisions. for review and 
approval of the work performed by the cooperating insti- 
tutions, and for student recruitment. 

These guidelines are further expanded in the discussions cf the 
Contract and Student Recruitment, which follows: 

The Contract for the Cooperative Program 

The Contract shotild be developed both to implement the above 
principles and to establish clearly the responsibilities of the 
respective institutions for fulfilling the Contract. The accredited 
institution should ba represented in the contract negotiAtion both 
by legal counsel and by someone knowledgeable of the accredita- 
tion Handbook and process , 
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rLeidzicns vccntir.uec) 



Follo'A'ing are the suggested compcr.ents of a Contract for a Cccperativa 
Program. Numbered i:en:s are essentially non-nesxDtiable in any 
Contract for a Cocperarive Program. Lettered items should be con- 
sidered in developing such a Contract. This list is not meant to 
exclude other items vhich might be considered relevant to a Con- 
tract . 



The following items are essential components of a Contract for 
Cooperative Program:^, 

1. The Narura of the Cooperative Program 

A clear statement of the title, purpose, and degree or certiiioate 
to be offered oy the Program. 

A statement to the effect that the accredited institution shall 
have ultimate and continuing control of the Cooperative Program . 

2 . Administration of the Cooperative Program 

A designation by the board of persons in charge of the Program 
and the method of appointment. 

. The accredited institution must set the proceduraUniidelines 
to implement curricuiar policies as established th^^gh its 
institutional processes . 

3. Admission 



The accredited institution must determine the eligibility of 
those to be admitted into the program as matriculating 
students , 



4. Transfer of Credit 

The accredited institution must be ultimately responsible for 
evaluating previously earned credits that are submitted for 
transfer toward the Cooperative Program degree or certificate. 

5 . Continuing Evaluation of Students 

The accredited institution must have authority to establish 
criteria for evaluation of student progress and must be 
responsible for academic counseling. 
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C%airactual Ralations (ccrxtinued) 



6 . Records 

Responsibility for the registration process should be clear. 
A statement should make it clear hov/ credits earned in the 
Cooperative Program from the non-accreditad institution or 
agency will be listed on the transcript of the accredited 
institution . 

The accredited institution must maintain- current records 
information on all students in the Cooperative Program and 
have rights of access to such records at the non-accredited 
institution . ^ 

7 . Financial Matters 

The process for determining and collecting tuition and fees 
must be clear. 

It must be stated that neither institution is allowed to discrim- 
inate against students in the Cooperative Program by charging 
them higher tuition or fees than those paid for similar services 
by those not in the Cooperative Program . If the Contract con- 
tains no formula that limits the increase of tuition and fees by 
the non-accradited institution, the accredited institution must 
have the right to veto tuition and fee increases. All charges 
incidental to the Cooperative Program, including refund 
policies, must be published, and students must be given 
this information before they register. The accredited 
institution must have access to financial records applicible 
to the contract and be able to demand an audit. 

8 . Curriculum 

Curricular requirements must be established by the accredited 
institution in accordance with regular institutional procedures. 

9 . Instructional personnel at the non-accredited institution 

Instructional personnel at the non-accradited institution teach- 
ing in the Cooperative Program must meet standards set by 
the accredited institution. The accredited institution must have 
the authority to prevent any faculty member at the non- 
accredited institution from teaching in the Cooperative Pro- 
gram. Procedures both for exercising this authority and for 
providing adequate review must be stated. 
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Contractual Raiaiions (continued) 



10. Advertising and Recruitment 

The accredited institution must have the rig-hts of pricr review 
and veto for all advertising material concerning the Cooperative 
Projfram and right of dismissal for any person or agency 
employed to recruit students for the Cooperative Program. 
Catalogs or other official academic program publications of 
both institutions must include a description of the Cooperative 
Program including costs and refund policies . 

11. Terms of Contract 

12. Accreditation 

It must be stated that any and all requirements imposed upon the 
Cooperative Program by the Accrediting Commission of the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges must be met by 
both the accredited and the non-accredited institution . 

13. Miscellaneous Legal Matters 

The contract must specify which state or territorial laws govern 
the contract and prohibit assignment Ci.e. transfer to another 
* cooperating institution or agency) without prior consent. 

14. Execution 

The contract must be executed by duly authorized officals of the 
accredited institution and their counferparts in the non- 
accredited institution or agency. 

The following items should be considered for inclusion in a contract 
for a Cooperative Program. 

a. Transition. If there are periods during the Cooperative Pro- 
gram development or implementation v/hen special policies 
will be in effect, these policies should be listed and the 
transition period delimited. 

b. Student Services. It shotiid b/e clearly stated what student 
3ervice5 , if any, are available' to students who are in the 
Cooperative Program, for example, health care, financial 
aid, counseling facilities. 

c. Physical Facilities. Special provision for use or exchange of 
each institution's facilities in terms of arrangement, security, 
and charges should be stated. 

d. Indemnity. An indemnity clause would specify hov; claims 
against both parties would be handled. 

«• Termination of Contract. Time limits should br set for ter- 
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f. Arbitration, To avoid potential costly lawsuits over minor 
points , a process for aroitrating disacrreernents over the 
intent of the contract might prove useful. 

g. Miscellaneous. Among miscellaneous questions that might be 
considered are: 

1) Will the non-accredited institution be bound by any or 
all catalog statements of the accredited institution? 

2) Do students in the Cooperative Pro^^am have rights to 
instructional resources of both institutions ^ e»g. , 
library,, media equipment, etc.? 

3) Who will own copyrights, patents, or inventions developed 
under the Cooperative Program? 

4) Is either institution restrained from arranging competing 
Contractual Arrangements? 

5) Are modifications, extension, and waiver of various con- 
tractual provisions to be agreed upon in writing by both 
parties? -Must notice of such action be written and 
delivered by certified or registered mail? 

Cooperative Courses 

A Cooperative Course is deiined as that offered for academic credit by an 
accredited institution for which instruction's provided by a person not 
on the institution'r faculty or by a non-accredited organization. The 
Cooperative Course should be developed in accordance with the guide- 
lines for Cooperative Programs, where applicable. 

Although the Western Association of Schools and Colleges does not 
require a detailed contract or agreement for offering a Cooperative 
Course, the agreement must be in v;riting and should state: 

a. The course and credit value; 

b. The amount of time the course will meet; 

c . The effective dates of the agreement: 

d. Financial arrangements and when time payment is due; 

e. Other obligations, if any, such as student advisement, grade 
deadlines, etc. 

f. Indemnity provisions. 
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No Cooperative Course should be offared by an accredited institution 
unless academic standards of the accredited inse.ution are maintained, 
A contract or a^eement for teaching the course, the vita of the 
instructor or instructors for the course, and a course description 
must be on file at the accredited institution. 

Student Recruitment 

For any Cooperative Program or Coarse, the accredited institution 
will be responsible for maintiining high ethical standards for • 
student recruitment. The foUo^ving guidelines are presented to 
.apprise the accredited instituiion of its obligations in monitoring 
student recruitment . 

1. All advertisements and prcmotionai literature tased and aU re- 
cruiting agents should be truthful and avoid leaving any false, 
misleading or exaggerated impressions with resoect to the 
school, its personnel, its course and ser/lces, or the occupa- 
tional opportunities for its graduates . Any mention of an 
"accredited program" either through mass advertisement or 
person-to-person must include the name of the accredited 
institution . 

2. An institution is responsible to its current and prospective 
students for the representations made either by" its own field 
representatives or by those of contracting agencies and other 
authorized persons or fir-ms soliciting students. 

3. It is the responsibility of the accredited institution to con- 
form to the laws and regulations of each of the states in which 
it operates or soUcits students , and in particular to see that 
each of its field representatives working in any such state is 
properly licensed or registered as required by the laws of 
the state. 
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APPENDIX C 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLL£<c;ES 

Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and UnivarsiHes 
aOXSSSO. MILLS COLLzGE, OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 94613 
{415) 332-5000 

July 16, 1976 



TO 



Ctaoot Cdil*c* 

Cuif anna 5ta{fr C2(i«<;9. 

3JGSKS M.cirrA.;;caLsS 

UnivtrSiCy of Catilemi a. 
SamaCruz 

THCMAS ? OAMG i 
?2ia Alto Unified 
Scnoot Oistnct 

Uncf^fsicy of Hawau it Manoa 

Oa^ifoftn ^oumratiOA 

tSWiS 8. MAYHSW 
Stanford Umvvrsity 

CoJifomta 2tat* umvcrsicy; 
Havwars 

CaCTUA LCUiSc MC0;^5 
Mou/it S^m Mary') C3tttg» 

Cra^fl Celt ^ of ^^canon 



Cai« 0'nr»«nMCy 



FROM 
SUBJECT 



Chief Executive Officers 
Accreditation Liaison Officers 
Regional Accrediting Commissions 
Council on Postsecondary Accreditation ' 
Agencies and individuals '.vho have raised questions 
or filed comolainrs about contractual a3'r?»n2*einents 

Kay J. Andersen 'C^'^^' 

Problems and Issues Associated with Contract Education 
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In ?^arch 1973, the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of 
Higher Education adopted a policy on ContractuaL Relationships ;vith 
Non-RegionaUy Accredited Organizations. This statement »as revised' 
by the Senior Commission at its February 1915 meeting. In August 1976, 
the regional secretaries will give consideration to the whole concept 
of contract education. 

In a memorandum dated Aoril 1976, sent to ^"nstiM^Hr^n^. this 
Co;iniu:>sion exPressed coacern pinr^nt contrjictiifll armn u-jaments and 
ureec institutions to reemmme existin<y cnntrnrts ^ind not to prodeed 
vntii me aevexopment of n^w or aaaitional contracts . 

At its June 1975 meeting, the Commission expressed continuing concern 
over cne quality of some programs offered through contract. It, there- 
fore, appointed a Committer on Ccntracr Education, ;vhi.-h rrlll examine 
all exisnnjT and proposed programs and contracts and maKe recommenda- 
uons concerning the February 1975 ;^olicv. The Commission sees prob- 
lems in awarding excessive academic credit for on-the-]o]D training 
and life experiences, insufficient class contact and preparation hours 
per unit of credit, the accuracy of descriptionii in institutional bulletins, 
the manner in \Nrhich pro-ams are approved, lack of on-campus faculty 
involvement, operational control exercised by the accredited .institution 
in lending its accreditation to non-accredited organizations, financial 
arrangements, and the qualifications of faculty engaged by the non- 
accredited organization. 

Further details about tiie functions and plans of the Committee on 
Contract Education will be shared with you in the neai- future. In 
the meantime, I am sure that you will wish to evaluate any such oro- 
grams you now have* 40 . 
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WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLL£G£iS 

Accredifing Ccmmisjion for Senior Colleges and Univarsities 
30X9990, MILLS CCLLZGc. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 34613 
(415) 



February 24. 1977 



OFF?CS;?S 

SISTSa CSCILJA LOUISS MOO 
Mount 34int Marv's Coiieqs 

OANieLG.ALORlCH, JfJ. 
Umvtnity U Califcmia, 
tnrtnt 

c^ffO/n'vtf Ctnczor 
KAY J. ANO£nS=N 

Asica'aea Director 
LEO r.CAIN 

AssodM 0 tract or 
WILLIAM 3. LANCSCORP 



RSSOUSUFFINGTON 
Chadot College 

EUGENc H, COTA^OSLSS 
Univtrsity of Caiifomia, 
S^ti Cruz 

CALVIM A. 0 AVENPOPT 

CiJifomia Stats L'nivsfsity, r jHencn 

AX, ELLINGSOW 

Unjv«rjtT/ of y jwz\\ at Manoa 

MRS- HOWARD H.H' -LHr? 

WARflSN SRYAiN MARTIN 
Oanforch Foundation 

LEW. 5 a.MAYHBY 
Sunford Univentry 

cLLiS E. McCUNE 

California Sta:9 Univ^r^ity, 
Havward 

STEHLING M. McMt IFJP'N 
Ur^;v»,'SitY of Utart 

HANFOflO RANTS 
Qalrxr Hi^h Scttoof 

LEONARD W.RICE 

Oregon CoUe^t of Educn;ion 

-RUSSELL T. SHARPH 
Goldtn Gatt Uniwiity 

MAflJORIE CCWNING V;aGNER 

Caiifomta Stats Umvsr^tv sn<i Colle^ss 

EJC. WILLI AVt 
,:oMixtOft Coile9« 
Univ<ri4ty of RedfafxJs 



tSTArr 



gVSLYN M. THORNS 
A<lniinistrativ« Secretary 

CM?^l?nN6 3YR0N 



};rE.\IORANDU]M 
TO 

. ROM 
SUBJECT 



Accredited and Candidate Institutions 
Kay J. Andersen ^tC'^'^ 
Advisory on Contractual Relationships 



In 1975 the Senior Commission adopted a policy on ^'Contracc- 
ual Relations with Non-Accredited Institutions." Th'^ intent 
was to acknowledge that, under certain circumstances, con-- 
tracti^al relationships might enrich the resources available 
to institutions in carrying out their educational purposes. 

Subsequently, there has been an unforeseen rapid develop- 
ment of contracts, with outside agencies established apparently 
for the purpose of provxd?"g contractual instructiona.! services. 
The number of students wno may be awarded institutional 
credit and/or degrees through programs serviced by and 
under dc facto control by such agencies could, in some cases, 
exceed the numbe: of students in the home accredited insti- 
tution. The home institution is tlius extending or award- 
ing its own accreditation to the ccntractinsr organisation or 
institution which is not readily subject to full review by 
the Commission, 

In view of tliese developments, the Com.mission recentiy appointed 
a Committee on Contracts . The Committee and tlie Commis- 
sion are considi^ring a major revision or possible revoca- 
tion of the 1975 policy on contractual relations. Such a 
proposal win be presented for discussion to the Liaison 
Officers in September 1977 and scheduled for action by 
the Commission in November 1977. 

Meanwhile the Commission advises accredited and candidate 
institutions to anticipate the likelihood of a signiiioant 
change in policy. It further suggests that, with reference 
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Advisory on Contracmal Relationships 
Page Two 



to contracts for instructional services, institution's: 

1. refrain from entering: into new contracts at least until after November 1977; 

2 . limit the extension or renewal of existing contracts , where early 
' renev/als are anticipated; 

3. consider ways and meanr v/hich >uld be used to phase out erdsting 
contracts with the least possible -erst impact on all concerned. 



KJA: CO 

cc: Regional^ Secretaries 
Glenn Dumke 
David Halliburton 
Fujio Matsuda 
John Peterson 
John Proffitt 
J Wilson- Riles 
- David Soicon 
Craig Seaton 
Kenneth Young 
Sister Cecilia 'Louise Hloore 
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APPKNDIX E 

1. Please llBt the institutions you represent by their respective programs (area of study and decree or non- 
degree), along with the general types of services you provide, 

IHSTITUTEQN AND STATC'. PROGRAM YEAR N»MIU':R OF UjCATIQNS 

ESTABLISliKD 



SERVICES PROVIDKD 
(Check all appropriate services) 

STUDFJn' RISCRUITbiENT RECORDS PROCESSING FACULTY RECRUITMENT PROGRAM PROGRAM & FACULTY OTHER 
M - DEVELOPMENT REVIEW RESPON . 

2, Please llsL degree and enrollment statistics as requested below for your operations in California.* 

1975-76 197A-75 1973-74 

Total Enrollments for credit In all programs 
Total Noucredit Enrollments In all programs 
Total Degrees granted by Type: ILA. 

Masters *^ 

Doctorate 



* Please Include data reflecting activity of California institutions outside of the State- If possible, please 4 4 
O ^ sliow out of state activity separately, i ^ 

ERIC 4 J 



3. Wliat la the program format followed In the different Institutional programs you service? (e.g. — intensive 

term, semester, or quarter of regular classroom instruction, cluster group, self-paced learning, tutorial, etc.) 



INSTITUTION PROGRAM FORMAT DliiSCKTPTION 



4. How many full-time employees are there in youV organization? How many of these work in activities ' 

related to your California programs? (including out of state c derations of California programs) 

5. Uow many part-time employees are there in your organization? (excluding faculty members not engaged in providing 

organizational services) . llow many of these work in tictivities related to your California programs? 

(including out of state operations of California programs) . 

6. Please list the names, addresses, and phone numbers of any other organizations similar to your own that you 
are aware of. 



4u 
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?• rieose indicate the total revenues earned by your organization through providing services to California 
institutions, and by representing out of state institutions in California: 



under 100,000- 500,000- 1,000,000- 1,500,000- 2,000,000- 2,500,000- 3,000,000- 3,500,000- 4.000,000- 
$100,000 A99,999 999,999 1,499,999 1,999,999 2,A99,)99 2,999,999 3,A99,999 3,999,999 A. 499, 999 



4,500,000 
or above 



8* What is the approximate percentage of total ori^anization revenues generated hy providing educational brokerage 
services? 

9. What other kinds of services or products generate revenue for your organization? 



10* Do you feel that a need exists for some type of licensing or monitoring of educational brokers? 

11. If your answer to item 10 was Jn the affirmative, what would be the appropriate means to accomplish 
licensing and/or monitoring? What agency sliould liave this respoiislbillty? 



12. Please provide the following Information about the contractual relatlonsliips which are t ypica l between your 
organization and institutions you represent: 

The usual length of the" contract la for YEARS 

1 2 3 4^ 5 (Other) 



PRir 



13. 



■lUii usual financial re.lationship calls for: (a) Ll>e IntUlLuLlon lo retu-lv.: MppvoKl..uuc.ly po,cc-nL 
of Che Loral revenues generaLeJ; (b) ihis oryanlzal ion Co roccJve appn.xlmuLely "doTTais per 
scmienc; oilier 



1^1. The primary reasons Jus Li Lulions have chosen Lo uLlTize Lhe services <. 



I (Ills or;'.an I z.il ion Jncluile: 



I 



15. Do you feel chaC increasin'g numbers of organizaCions will be enCerlng .his J ieJd? Why or why M..t? 



i' . no you LhaL lasLiLullons will begin Co develop cheir own inLernal capabHiCy lo perionn Lh.- funrLJons 

yiui curroiiLly perlorm for Ll>emV Why or wliy noL? 
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17. Briefly describe the history of your organization (when be&un, whether It evolved from governmen tally 
funded projects, area of the country, rationale for its formation, background of principals, growth, 
diversification, plans for the future, etc*) 



I 
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APl'ENDIX P 



1. Ploaoe complete the following concerning organizations which repreoont your inatitution by providing 

one or more of the aervicea liated below in (b). ' ^ 

(tt) Organization(a) and,state(a) in v^n.. m » 

Which tl.ey ■■o ^r_ esent you , Kstabulh^d l^Tilnl 



(b) Please check all appropriate aervicea: 

Student recruitment Kecorda processing ^ Faculty recruitment* Program Development^ 

Program & Faculty review reaponaibilities* 

2. Please IJet degree and enrollment statistics as requested below: 



1975-76 ^ . ^ via 

brokers 19?'*-75 brokers 1973-?^^ brokers 



Total enrollments for credit in all programs 
Total noncredit enrollments in iall programs 
Total degrees granted by typo;. DA 

Masters 
Doctorato 



Checking these particular services does not imply control of those areas by p 
© tho contracting organization a 0 4 



3. What id the program format followed in the different inatitutional protsramu operated in conjunction 
with contructtnff organizations?(e^g. — intensive tenniij progras.. schedule the t>amu as oncuuipuji program.'^, 
cluster group, self-paced learning, tutorial, etc») 

Program type Organisation Kormat dcscri pti 



Please describe iv^3 internal review and monitoring process of your institution in the establishment 
and operating of educational programs in conjunction with educational brokuis. 



# 



5. During the past fiscal year, what percentage of institutional income from all educational ZiOurces 
was derived from programs operated in conjunction with educational brokers? 



6. The financial relationship between this institution and educational brokers calls for: 

(a) t)ie institution to receive appr rimately percent of the total revenues generated 

(b) other 



7. Please provide the following information about the contractual relationships which are typical between 

your institution and contracting organizations. 

The usual length of the contract is for years 



other 



». Tlie primary roamn-i your inolitution has chosen to utilize the services of a contracting organization include: 



9. Ho you feel that increasing numbers of institutions will be devolopi-ig these kinds of contractuAl 
relationships? Why or why nov,? 
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10» Do you feel that your institution has, or will have in^the near fuiurci the capability to perTonn 
the functions currently provided by contracting organizations? 



11 • Please briefly describe the history and development of yo\ir institutiomi programs in conjunction 
with educational brokers , and your plans for the future* 
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\.Cn.\PT2X 3 OF DIVISIOH 21 
0?. PART I 0? TITLE 5 OF THE 
CAlirOR21IA ADmiSTSATIVS C0D2 



CHAPT2R 3. PSRHITS FOR SALZSH2H 07 PRIVATn.Y 
CCHDUCT2D C0SRESP0NDENC2 AND RESIDEJIT COURSES 



Article 1. General Proviaiona 

19270. AooUcabtlitv . The provisions of this chapter apply co 
any person «ho, eitner on his cwn behalf or as a representative of 
any privately conducted correspondence or resident scl;aol or of any 
private person, fira, association, partnership, or corporation what- 
ever, shall by pmrsor^l contact in California solicit the sale of or 
jolicit and »«ll any correspondence or resident course of study for 
teauneration or other consideration or who proposes to engage in the 
activities of soliciting or selling such a course with respect no a 
correspondence school or correJpondence course at any location or at a 
place away from the instructional site of the resident school. This 
provision shall also apply to schools meeting the requirenents of 
Sducation Code Section 29023(d). 

19271. Definitions . A* used in Education Coda Sactions 29026 
and 29026.5 and in this article, the following terns have the tseaaing 
specified in this section: 

(a) Bond. Bond oeans a $1,000 surety bond, 

# 

(b) Calendar Year > Calendar year oeana Che period January I 
through December 31 of any given year. 

(c) Personal Concact . Personal Contact oieana face*co-'£ace 
cotsnunicatlon. 

(d) Correspondence SchooU Correspondence school means any person, 
firm, association, partnership, or corporation which provides, for a 
consideration instruction in any field, through the medium of corres- 
pondence faetvecn the pupil and the person^ f.ira, association, partner- 
ship or corporattion. 

(c) Resident School . Resident school aeans any person, fira 
association, partnership or corporation which provides, for a considera- 
tion, instruction in any field, through the nediua of resident classroom 
instruction, or through instructional supervision between the pupil and 
thm person, fira, association, partnership^ or corporation* 
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(f) Ao^^ licanc . An appLicanc La a person who on his cvn behalf, or 

ca whose behalf, ^nether person, fira, asscciacion, parcnership, or 

corporacicn, has filed an apolicacion, fcr a persic described in Educa- 
tion Cede Sections 2S026 c?r 2S026,5. 

(3) CorTes^^ondence Course . Correspondence course aeans any course, 
series cf scudies, or prcgraci of inscructiion offered for sale or sold by 
a correspondence schools 

(h) Resident Ccursa . Resident course tseaas any course, series of 
studies, or prcgras of inatruccion offered for sale or sold by a resident 
jchool^^ 

(i) Bureau* Surs^^u means the Bureau of School Approvals, 3 (rate 
3epartr:enc of Zducatioa^ 

(J) Board . Board tiisj^aa the State Board of Sducaticn* ' 

0^) A ?lace Avav rjf ojg^ the Instructional Site . A place away frort 
the iastruc:ionat site ceans any physical location not wirhin the cacpaa 
cf the school or the adaiaistracive offices of the school, which address 
shall be the sase as the address which has been submitted by the school 
to the Bureau of School Approvals aa the principal office for the trans- 
action of business of the school* 

19272* Fom of Initial Aoolication for a ?er::tlt * • An application 
for a pemit to solicit the sale of or sell correspondence or resident 
courses of study under the provisions of education Code Sections 29025 
aad 29025.5, shall be tsade on the application forzs provided by the 
Bureau and shall be delivered 'Jo the Burea'j, or if stalled poscziarked, 
not later thaa Deceaber 15th of the calendar year for which the pentit 
ia retjuested. The application shall include the following iaforrsation, 
docuceats, and fees, aad such other iaioraatica as shall be prescribed 
on the applicatioa fortia: 

(a) The aase, current addresa, aad telephoae number of the appli- 

^aat • 

(b) Where applicable, the aace aad address of the correspondence 
cr rstid^t school represeated. 

(c) The nacc aad address of persons or firtis by whoa the appli- 
caat has been etsployed over the past five years. 

(d) The aaaes and addresses of five persons, other than relatives 
or aasociatas, who are ia a position Co certify as to the character of 
the applicant* 
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(e) CurrenC copies of contracts and saLe^ agraersents, advertising, 
circulars, and prccotional letters distributed to prospective pupils in 
the solicitation for the sale or the sale of correspondence or resident 
courses. 

(f) The foUd^ing items shall be included with the application: 

(1) Tvo 1 1/2" X 2" photographs of the applicant taken 
vithia the past calendar year. 

(2) Duplicate applicant fingerprint cards provided by the 
Bureau of School Approvals upon which appear legible fingerprints and 
a personal description of the applicant. The fingerprints of the 
applicant may be taken only by a qualified law enforcecent agency or a 
qoaliiied govemroental agency who shall enter or cause to b-c entered, 
in the spaces provided therefor, the nace of the applicant and such 
other means of identification as are requirea by the personal identifi- 
cation cards. The person taking such fingerprints shall affL^ his 
signature upon the fingerrrint cards and shall enter, or cause to be 
entered, in the spaces provided therefor, the date thereof, and the 
place, including the name of the agency, where such fingerprints were 
taken* The applicant shall affix his signature upon the fingerprint 
cards and shall enter, or cause to be entered, his naae and address 
and other infor:sation requested in the spaces provided therefor. 

(3) A fee of twenty dollars ($20.00) in the fora of a noney 
order, cashif'-*5 check, or certified check payable to the State Depart- 
ment of Educ ^lon* 

(4) A surety bond on a £ora approved by the Attorney General 
and provided by the Bureau in the penal sua of one thousand dollars 
($1,000). 

19273. Renewal Applications . An application for renewal of a pertiit 
to solicit the sale of or sell correspondence or resident courses of 
Study under the provisions of Education Code Sections 29026 and 29026.5 
9hall be made in writing on the application fora provided by the Bureau, 
and shall be delivered to the Bureau not later than, or if nailed post- 
laarkcd not later than, Deceaber thirtyfirst of the calendar year of the 
tmexpired perait* The application shall include, anong other things, 
the following information, documents and fees: 

(a) The nase, current address, and telephone nunber of the applicant. 

(b) Where :.ppUcable, the name and addresi^ of the correspondence or 
resident school. 

(c) Current copiu* of contracts and sales agreements, advertising, 
circulars, and proraotlonal letters distributed to prospective pupils in 
the solicitation for the sale, or the sale of the correspondence courses • 
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(d) The follcying Ustm vill al5o be included vlch ch^, app Licacion 

(1) Tvo 1 1/2*' A 2'* phocographa of che applicanc cakan vich 
the past calendar year* 

(2) A fee cf fiftacn dollars ($15.00) in che fcrt: of a r.cne 
order, cashier's check, or certified check payable co Jzhe Scare Depar 
senC of EducaCion* 

(3) A surecy bond on a forr: approvejd by che Atcornay Genera 
and provided by the Bureau in whe pe-ai sus of one chousand collars 
($1,000) • 

19274* Place of 7111ng > An applicant for a pemit ir-ay secure the 
application fornjs fron the Bureau of School Acprovals, State Capartcent 
of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacracento, California 93314. 

(a) All correspondence schools an^ out-of-state resident schools 
ahall file such applications wich the Eureau office in Sacraciento. 

(b) Resident school applicants, whose schools are located wirhin 
the State of California, and near Lcs Angeles, ray file such applica- 
tions with the Bureau of School Approvals, 601 ;;e3t 5th Street, Los 
Angeles, California 90017, 

19273» Issuance of ?gmits > The State Board of Education dele- 
gates its authority for the issuance of the sales certtit to the Superin- 
tendent 'of Public Instruction* 

After a re^'iev of the application and evidence subcitted and deter- 
mination by the Bureau that the applicant cuaiifies for a pemit, the 
Bureau shall Issue the perriit by affixing thereto a facsinile signature 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, countersigned by the Chic:f, 
Bureau of School Approvals. 

As permits are issued durins a calendar year, the Bureau shall Mike 
and keep current a file of the nantes of che individuals to whca the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has issued a pertu.t during chat 
year and the nante of the correspondence or resident school vhich each 
7 tnittee represents. Ac any ticse that the Board shall so direct » the 
bureau shaH prepare from the file a current, list cf pertnittees and che 
correspondence or resident schools they represent and shall include the 
current list in an agenda of the Board. 

19277. Possession of Perrilt . (a) Pemits issued by the Board are 
not transferable. 



(b) When the peraon Co vhcn the perait is Issued is no longer 
^OTloyed by the correspondence or resident school In the capacity for 
vhich the pernit wa3 issued, the perriit shall ba returned to the Board 
in care o£ the Bureau where it will be held until the expiration data, 
or until the person is again empLoyed by the same correspondence or 
re5ident school prior to the date of expiration. 

(c) Upon revocation, the perait shall be returned to the Board in 
c:ire of the Bureau* 



19278. Grounds for Derial of Issuance of ?err>it > (a) The Board niay 
deny an application for a permit made by any applicant who: 

(1) Subtaits an inccnplece application or has not supplied 
all Infonnaticn which the Board has requested- 

(2) Fails or refuses to fcmish reasonable evidence of 
identification or good moral character* 

*■ 

(3) Has intentionally practiced or atterrpted to practice any 
Mterial deception ox fraud in his application. 

(4) Has plead guilty to or has been found guilty of a criae 
involving moral' turpitude or has entered a plea of nolo contendere to 
a charge thereof unless evidence of rehabilitation satisfactory to 
the Board is submitted. Currently effective court iziposed probation 
resulting from such charg'^s shall be prica facie evidence of lack of 
rehabilitation. 



(5) Has had a license or pemit to solicit and sell any 
correspondence or resident course revoked under this section or under 
sicdlar provisions of law of any other state. 



(b) Any ground i^or revocation or suspension of a perr.it is grounds 
for denial by the Board of such pennit. 



19281. Procedure PreUninary to Hearing and Hearing , (a) All hearings 
on appeal froa a denial of a permit or for revocation or suspension of 
a permit shall be conducted in the manner provided by the Administrative 
Procedure Act (Chapter 5 of Part 1 of Division 3 of Title 2 of the 
Government Code)* 

(b) A statement of issues filed with the Board pursuant to Section 
1150A of the Government Code against an applicant for a permit shall be 
deemed filed with the Board when received by the Secretary of the Board. 

(c) Each case ^hall be heard by the hearing officer sittlns? alone, 
txcept that the secretary of the Board shall prese-t to the Board for 
det^irmination as to whether the^Board should hear cne case with the 
hearing officer any case which in his jvidgment should be referred to 
the Board for such determination* 
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(d) ZxcepC ochervlae herein provided, che secretary of Che 
Board is hereby ecrpcwered and auchorized co Cake, In che nace and on 
behalf of the Board any accion which che Board is auchorized or directed 
bj law CO cake wich respect co procecural and jarisdlccionai matters in 
connection with any case arising under Sections 29025 and 29026.5 of che 
Zducacion Cede, The secrecary of che Board shall refar co the 3o«:rd for 
deterainacicn any matter which in his judgment should be so referred* 
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DIVISION 21: PRIVATS ZDUCATICN I>i3TITLfTICNS 

PSRhaiS FOR SALESMEN OF 
PRIVATELY CONDUCTED RESIDENT COURSES 

SECTION 29026,5 

No person, either on his ovn behalf or aa the representative of any privately 
conducted resident school located within or outside of Cal^^iomia or of any private 
person, firr*, association, partnership or corporation whatever, shall, by personal 
contact with any person in California at a place away from the instructional site of 
the school, solicit or sell enrollment in any course of study leading to an educa- 
tional, technological, professional, or vocational objective beyond high schcql, to 
or for adults, for a remuneration or other consideration to be provided for sach 
course unless he holds a valid pernjit to engage in such activity issued by the State 
Beard of Education^ The State Board of Education may delegate its authority to issue 
such permit to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The State Board of Education, or the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
if such authority has been delegated by the State Board of Education, shall promptly 
cause to be prepared, and shall, pursuant to this section, issue appropriate pemits 
authorising the holder to engage in the soli:.i tation of sales and the selling of such 
courses of study away from the premises of che school. 

No person shall be issued a permit except upon the sub«iission of satisfactory 
evidence of good moral character. 

A permit shall be valid for the calendar year in which it is issued unless sooner 
revoked or suspended by the State Board of Education for fraud or misrepresentation 
in connection with the solicitation for the sale or the sale of any course of study, 
or for the existence of any condition in respect to the permittee or the school he 
represents which, if in existence at the time the permit was issued would have beer 
ground for denial of the permit. 

The application for a permit shall be made by the person who proposes to engage 
in the activities of soliciting or selling in those cases where such activities are 
to be conducted in the person* s own benalf. Where the person for whom the issuance 
of a permit is sought is to engage in the activities as a representative, the applica- 
tion shall be mrde by the school or other person, firm, association, partnership, or 
corporation for and on behalf of the person to serv. as its representative. Applica- 
tions shall be submitted on forms to be furnished oy the Department of Education. The 
original application^ renewal applications when renewed on a continuous basis, and 
applications for additional sales permits shall be accompanied by an application fee 
In an amount established pursuant to subdivision (f) of Section 29027. Fees required 
by this section are hereby appropriated in augmentation of the appropriation for 
support of the Department of Education current: at the date of issuance of the Stats 
Controller*? receipt thereof as may be designated by the Department of Education 
prior to their deposit in tne State Treasury and shall be nonrefundable irrespective 
of whether or not a permit is subsequently issued. 

The epplication shall be accompanied by a bond executed by good and sufficient 
sureties making provision for full indemnification of any person for any material 
loss suffered as a result of any fraud or misrepref>entation used in connection with 
Che solicitation for che sale or the sale of any course of study. The term of the 
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bond shall extsnd over the period of Che perniit. The bond may be supplied by Che 
school or other peracn, firm, associacion , partnership, or corooracion, or by Che 
person for when iaauance of Che pcrn^lc is ioughc, and may exCend Co cover eicher an 
inciv'^dual 3uch person or Co provide blankac coverage Co all persons Co be ensaged 
as recresencacives of a school or ocher person, firm, asscciacicn, partnership or 
corporation m che solicitation for sale or the sale of couiaes of study in California* 
AuVf bend shall provide for liability tn Che penal su.m of one thousand dollars (51,C'jQ) 
for eacn reoresentative to ';hcn covt^rase is extend .i by its terms ♦ Neither the 
principal nor surety on a bond may terminate the coverage of the bond except upon 
giving 10 days* prior written notice to the State 3oard of Education. 

The permittee shall carry the permit wich him for icentif ica'ion purposes r.-hen 
engaged in the solicitation of sales and the selling of courses of study away from 
the premises of the school* 

Any contract for or in connection with a course of study with a school, or 
reoi esentative thereof, shall be voidable at the option of the purchaser i: ^ha 
rapresentacive of nny person selling 02: administering such course of study, or 
the representative of such firm, association, partnership or corporation was not 
the holder of a oermit as r^uired by this section at tne time that such representa- 
tive" negotiated the c:ihtrac1: for or sold such course. 

Tne judgment rendered in any action maintained for any material loss suffered 
as a result of any fraud or misrepresentation used in connection with the solicita- 
tion for the sale or the sale of any course of study away from the premises of the 
school shall, if the plaintiff is the prevailing party, include court costs including 
a reasonable attorney's fee fixed by the court. 

The provisions of Chapter 5 (commencing vith Section liSCO) of rare 1 of Division 
3 of Title Z of the Government Code shall be applicable to any determination of the 
State Board of Ecucation made pursuant to this section. 



The issuance of a permit pursuant to this section shall not be i.nterpreted as, 
and it shall be unlawful for any individual holding any such permit to expressly or 
impliedly represent by any means whatever tha^ the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the State 3oard of Education, or the State Department of Education has mace, 
any evaluation, recognition, accreditation or endorsement of any course of study 
being offered for sale by the individual. 

It shall be unlawful for any individual holding a permit under this section to 
exoressly or impliedly represent by any means whatever that the issuance of the 
oermit constitutes an assurance by the Su^jerintendenC of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Education, or the State DeparCnient of Education that any correspondence 
course of study being offered for sale by the individual will provide and require 
of the stuaent a course of education or training necessary to reach a professional, 
ecucational, or vocational objective, or will result in employment or personal 
earnings for the student. 

The issuance of a permit under this section, and the possession thereof, by an 
individual, shall be avidenca only that the surety bond prescribed by this section 
has been issued with respect to the possessor and that he has submitted satisfactory 
evidence of good moral character. 
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APPENDIX 5 

Eciucacicaal Brokers (Coccraccisg Agea*:<>) 



Acader.lc Overwure.5 

Hilton lover, 150 S.. Los Rcales 

rasadeza, California 91101 (213) 577-1260 

The Center for Continuing Education (516) 920-2483 
?.0, Box 13032 

Sacr^ento, California 95813 



2. Continuing Education Corporation 
17291 Irvine Boulevard, S^jiite 262 

Tustin, California 92689 (714) 832-8135 



4, External Degree Services 
P.O. Box 24265 

San Jose, California !;5154 (408) 629-S149 



Foundation for Educational Services- 
520 South Larayette Park Place ' 

Los Angeles, California 90057 (213.) 385-289 



6. The Institute for Profer ^ional 
Developaent 
£96 Irinble Road 

San Jose, California 95131 -(408) 262-8500 



7. International Education Foundation 
3550 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angele*:, Calif oiriia 90010 (213) 339-3131 



8, Modulearn, Incorporated 
32158 Canino Capistrano 
P.O. Box 635 

San Juan Capistrano, CA 92675 (714) 493-8122 



9. Rockport Managenent Corporation 

12812 Garden Grove Boulevard, Suice 0 

Garden Grove, California 9264J (714) 537-7045 
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Educational Erokars — CoGCicued 



IG. West 3ri5CGv Cons-olcaaca 
Lie Via Corca, Suice 300 
r.O, Box 232 ■ 

Psios Vardas Estacas, CA 90274- 



(213) 373-6857 



11. Western Manageaent Institute 
c/o Sc. Mary's College 
Moraga, California 94575 



(415) 376-1330 
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Appsiroix I 

Ouc-of-Scata Insci-ucions Kiown To 3e 
Operating ia CaJJ.xomia 



■a 



1 

a. • 


Aacioch College (Ohio) 




2. 


Brandeis University (Massachusetts) 




3, 


Brighaa Young University (Utah) 




4. 


Columbia College (Mi.ssouri) 




5, 


Goddard College (Ve'i-Tiont) 




6. 


Florida Atlantic University 




7. 


Lindenwood Ccliege (Missouri) 




8. 


Maryvood College (Pennsylvania) 




9- 


Mcpherson Collage (Kansas) 




10. 


Nova Uni%"ersity (Florida) 




11. 


Enpira State College (New Yorl<) 




12. 


Rocky Mountain College (Montana) 




13. 


Southern Illinois University (Carbondaie, 


Illinois) ' 


14. 


Southern Illinois UniversiT7 (Edwardsvilla 


, I?J.inois) 


15. 


St. Francis Collage (Pennsylvania) 




16. 


St. Joseph's College (Maine) 




17. 


St. Thomas Collage (Minnesota) 




13. 


Ta:cas Technical University (Texas) 




19. 


Troy Scata University (Alabama) 




20. 


University of Montana (Montana) 




21. 


University of Northern Colorado (Colorado) 
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Out-of-SCace Institutions Kiioto To 3e 
jSperating in California 



22. University of Oklahoma (Oklahoma) 

23. Upper lova University (Iowa) 
24* Yeshiva University (New York) 
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FOREWORD TO TH: PROCEEDINGS 



On May 6, 1977 the California Postsecondary Education Commission and the 
Center for Teaching and Learning (Stanford University) cospcnsored a one 
day conference on educational brokering, ''The Role of Nonaccredited Con- 
tracting Agencies in California Postsecondary Education/'* The Center, 
with funds provided by the Danforth Foundation, provided the principal 
support for the conference, including videotaping all sessions. The 
Commission contributed professional sfiff effort and the background 
paper which was mailed to all preregistrants • 

The proceedings of the conference provide, we believe, a rich source of 
firsthand' viewpoints, reflections and insights on this form of enter- 
prise. This meeting was a significant event because, for the first time 
it brought together representatives of institutions, governmental agen- 
cies, the Senior Commission of the Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges, educational brokers,- and other interested parties, to discuss 
several kinds of educational brokering. We believe the issues addressed 
here have implications for institutions, students, brokers, and accred- 
iting associations in other parts of the nation, as well as in California. 
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"It should be noted that the term "educational brokei * has been used by 
others to denote a very different kind of activity, one in which the 
primary client is the student. Tae tenn, however', seems appropriate to 
the type of activity discussed in the paper and again at the Conference, 
so the designation has been retained. See page 1 of the proceedings for 
an operational definition. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE CONFERENCE 



Dr. Craig E. Seaton 

One of the things that I want to say as we begin our conference today 
is that we hope the presentations are not going to, in effect, stand 
by themselves, and I don't think they will, V/e've brought together a 
diverse group and I think the nature of the Conference and constitu- 
encies brought together here will assure a great deal of interaction- 
We anticipate that you will want to respond to presentations and com-- 
ments of others in the audience, and we have provided an opportunity 
at the conclusion of each presentation for you to participate rroin 
the audience. Tliat's why we have this raicrophone over here. We 
would like you not to sit at yout seat or raise your hand and speak, 
but rather to come to this microphone. 

I believe that our time together here will be significant; it's the 
first time any place in the country that a group of people composed 
of brokers, institutional representatives, representatives of a 
regional accrediting body and other interested parties have been 
brought together to discuss educational brokering. 

The purpose of today's Conference is really two-fold. The first pur- 
pose is the one which is the most obvious and which has succeeded 
already; that is, to bring you here cogether to have some dialogue. 
The second purpose is one which is a more educative kind of function 
for those of us on the Commission and the Commission staff. We've 
done a background paper which you've had an opportunity to receive^ 
prior to the Conference. That paper, and the experience we've had in 
talking with niany of you, along with this Conference, is going to 
provide a basis for members of the Ad Hoc Committee on Lifelong Learning, 
and Commission staff to determine whether or not there's a role for the 
Commission in this particular development. The Commission is Involved 
in this particular topic because of the extensive mandate we have to be 
involved ±n almost everything related to post-high school education. 
The Commission is to serve as a clearinghouse for information concerning 
postsecondary education, to be involved in comprehensive statewide 
planning, to evaluate all of postsecondary education, and, ultimately, 
to try and coordinate all the resource^/ that are out there to better 
serve the citizens of the State. 

Several months ago I attended a conference, I believe it was in Berkeley, 
where a colleague from the State University and Colleges coined a phrase 
that I thought was beautiful. I'm goins to borrow that without giving 
him direct credit for it, in terms of describing what I think this 
Conference can be. He talked about something serving as a, '^control 
tower for flights of rhetoric." I think that was a great phrase and 
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hopefully chis Conference can serve that function— that of being a 
"control toiler for flights of rhetoric" as it relates to educational 
brokering. It*s rxot our intent to review the back^ .ound or the con- 
tent of the paper since I think you've all been exposed to that. But 
I do want to mention in passing a little about the history of educa- 
tional brokering in this country; and I can only mention a little bit, 
because nobody seems to know much more about it^ It seems to be a 
child of the 19 /Cs. In trying to find a beginning to educational 
brokering, we tal.ced with a variety of federal, state, and loc2l offi- 
cials in a variety of places, and the earliest recognition of what we 
might call educational brokering that we could identify related back 
to some events that led to the development of the 1973 FRACHE guidelines 
on contractual relationships. This goes back to Wisconsin, where 
Dominican College and Stride Corporation developed contractual relations 
in the very early 70s* Ultimately, Stride and Dominican went out of 
business. I understand that HEW is currently involved in litigation 
relative to their relationship and the provision of services to students 
who utilized government loan programs. 

The instance that most people have heard about v;hen we talk about con- 
tracting relationships is one which received a good deal of attention 
in the Chronicle of Higher Educatio n about a year and one-half ago, 
and this is the relation between Elba Systems and Northwest Missouri 
State University. You probably know, if you followed the Chronicle 
accounts, that this relationship no longer exists. In our conversations 
with some of the people who were' a part of that relationship, they have 
indicated to us that Klba no longer exists as a company— they * ve spread 
Cut in a variety of directions and have done different kinds of things. 
One company that's an off-shoot produces educational materials they 
developed in the course of their previous operations. A couple of others 
have gone out on their own to establish their own companies, one of which 
is still based in Denver. 

Catting away from such a negative note, I think there's somerhing more 
positive that's recently gotten some national coverage, this is the 
Washington Center for Learning Alternatives in Washington, D.C. In 
about the third issue back in the Chronicle of Higner Education there 
was a big, full-page article that dealt with that. Many people might 
not classify the Washington Center as they would Elba or Stride, but 
in terms of the definition that we have adopted, the operational defini- 
tion of educational brokering presented in the background paper, in fact 
it is. The Washington Center provides internships in public service 
agencies, government agencies, provides housing, provides seminars for 
the students that are there from abouc 75 different institutions, it 
evaluates the student's performance, and it recommends the credit which 
the student should receive back at the home institution. This is being 
viewed much more positively than some o :her efforts, and I thimc we ought 
to look at this topic in the broadest pctrspective. In fact, one of the 
concerns we hid in putting together the Conference was that one of the 
achievements might be that people would ^ecoir.e aware of the diversity 
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that falls under the heading of what we have come to call "educational 
brokering." I thinic this Washington Center highlights the kind of 
thing many people would like to see occur more widely. 

There are a variety of efforts that are going on concurrently with 
that of WASC and the Commiss-' on which do not* deal with educational 
brokering but with peripheral kinds of issues, such as external degrees 
and credit for life experience. The Council of Graduate Schools has a 
subcommittee that is doing a study on the proliferation of nonresidential 
degrees. The Council of Graduate Schools and COPA has a joint task force 
treating the samu area, I understand that the Kellogg Foundation recently 
funded COPA's new project that will seek to develop evaluative criteria 
for accrediting non traditional programs. The Educational Commission of 
the States recently concluded a task force on military education, dealing 
with many of these very same issues, I mention this to point out that 
the issues are being considered by a variety of people and in a variety 
of places. 

In putting together our program today, we felt that we needed to hava 
someone come here that cculd bring a national perspective to che issue 
that could be helpful to us to begin the day. In attending a conference 
in Denver last December, I met Ken Young, President of the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA). Ken was dealing with a topic that 
was related to the concerns of this Conference today. We talked about 
the possibility of his coming and making a presentation which would give 
us a national perspective on this issue. He agreed to come, for which 
we're grateful and he'll come and speak shortly. I'd like^ to mention 
just a little bic about Kan. We're not going to have a lot of long intro- 
ductions of spedcers generally, but I thought it would be important for 
you to understand that though Ken is currently located in Washington, D.C., 
he is sort of a Calif orniau and has a feel for what the issues are here in 
the State. Ken received degrees from San Francisco State and Stanford. 
He's been on faculties in California and in other places as well. He has 
served as a dean; he has served a president in the State Ui Lversity of 
New York system; he was a vice president of the American College Testing 
Service, and has be en president of COPA for a number of years. I have 
asked Ken to put in a brief "plug" for COPA at the beginning of his pre- 
sentation, because I think many of us understand only that it's an umbrella 
organization that brings together the regional and professional accrediting 
bodies. By getting a better feeling for what it is and does, you might 
better appreciate the perspective that Ken brings today. And so with that 
as a brief introduction. Ken, would you come sfceak to us please? 
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Good morning. I want to thank David Halliburton and Craig Seaton for 
inviting me this morning, I want to stress immediately that I do not 
come here as an expert on the subject of educational brokering and 
contractual relationships. Most of you know the best way to learn a 
subject is to have to teach it and when. this opportunity was presented 
to me I decided to accept because I knew that I was going to have to 
start learning as much as I could about the subject that obviously is 
an important phenomenon and a relatively new phenomenon, and a some- 
what troubling phenomenon. So I come here to show my ignorance to a 
large extent;, ana no some extent share some recent information and 
insights, but I w.^x accept Craig's kind offer to tell you something 
about op A— I'm alx;ays glad to talk about COPA. First of all, most 
people never have heard of COPA, I was on the program at a meeting 
recently and overheard two people talking in the lobby before the 
session — they we e looking at the program and one guy said, "What the 
heck is a COPA?" And the other guy said, "I think it s a defunct 
nightclub in New York." Someone came up to me the other day and said 
that when they first haard the phrase they thought it made reference 
to an Italian tranquilizer, COPA is the Council on Postsecondar> 
Accreditation, We're one of the few organisations* in the country that 
use the term "postseconda..y" as does the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission, and I'll talk a little bit more about the sig- 
nificance of that a little later on in my presentation, CO A came 
into being in January 1975 as a result of a merger between two long- 
standing organizations- Tae first was the National Commission on 
Accreditation, a body formed about 25 years ago by major institutions of 
higher education in this country in order to deal with professional 
and specialized accreditation. The other organisjation was the 
Federation of Regional Accrediting Comniissions on Higher Education, 
or FRACHE, which was also an organization that had roots that go back 
for about 25 years-- an organization that brought together the various 
regional accrediting associations in this country that accredit insti- 
tutions of higher education* You have one organization organized hy 
institutions and concemad with really, putting some kind of a lid 
on accreditation, particularly with regard to specialized accreditation. 
The other group was organized by the accrediting bodies themselves and 
Interested in advancing the interests of accreditation, and making it 
a more effective kind of process. To bring these two together" took a 
number of years. It finally culminated in a merger as I said In 
January 1975; they agreed on the new name of COPA and also at that 
time agreed to veczh out and bring into the organization some other 
kinds of accrediting organizations who were on the scene, particularly 
thosa dealing with specialized institutions, such as the ^ible colleges, 
business schools, particularly the proprietary business schools, the 
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NatJ-onal Association of Trade and Technical Schools and the National 
Home Study Council. So what we have in COPA is an organization that 
embraces all of postsecondary accreditation in the United States, 
We're dealing with about 55 different accrediting organizations — 
regional, and national, institutional and programmatic. Those 
accrediting organizations in turn are working with abouc 4,000 insti- 
tutions and these institutions are graduate level, baccalaureate, 
associate degree, non-degree,, public, urivate, proprietary, vocational, 
academic, free-st^^.nding prof essiona.^— almost any kind of institution 
that you can think of. We have a ver/ .large board of 36 members, 
including some very distinguished Calif ornians — Glenn Dumke, the 
Chancellor of the California State University and Colleges, is a mem- 
ber of our board; Steward Harsee and Reed Buffington, who are 
Community College presidents in California; Louie Heilbron, who is 
a distinguished attorney in San Francisco and formerly a member if 
the Bcird of Trustees of 'he State University and Colleges System; 
and we are very pleased to have them on our board. We have nine 
public members on our board, including two former governors, a 
current l^^gislator, and a nuE».ber of other distinguished citizens. 
COPA's job is to try to bring order and value to the accrediting pro-- 
cess at the postseccnJary level in the United States and to represent 
the interest of accreditation, not just accrediting organizations, 
but rather the interests of all parties involved in accreditation. 
Therefore, we're dealing with federal government and with state govern- 
ments and we* re speaking out on behalf of accreditation. 

We have a major responsibility which we have yet to effective'^y 
address, to explain to the many publics and the many users of accre- 
ditation exactly what accreditation is, how it should be used, and 
what its limitations are — there's a tremendous ignorance on the sub- 
ject, we're discovering. So, that's the subject of another speech — 
I'd be glad to come back and give it sometime if you like. If you 
have any questions on COPA — what we do and why we do it — I'd be happy 
to tvy to answer them for you later, but let's get on t ^ the topic of 
the day — the world of nor.accredited contracting agen. les of postsecondary 
education. 

First, let me give you a little historical nerspective. In the early 
years, a great deal of education, including that at the postsecondary 
level, was acquired away from institutions of higher educati*.n; in fact, 
much education was primarily acquired through apprenticeships even at 
the postsecondary professional level. Doctors became doctors by appren- 
ticing with other doctors, as did lax^/yers and other professionals. Edu- 
cational credentials were not genera] ly required as entrees to employment. 
As an example of the light regard .in which educational credentials were 
held in the ver^- early years — Harvard for many years .allowed its graduates 
to acquire the master's degree by waiting a reasonable, period of time 
after they acquired the baccalaureate degree, then by writing in and paying 
a fee and then the degree was mailed to them — that's all that was re- 
4uired. In due time, however, educational institutions, particularly 
at the postsecondary level graiaally assumed a virtual monopoly over 
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both the <iducat1onal process and educational credentialing. And 
society attributed increasing value to educp.lional credentials. They, 
in effect, became prerequisites to cany occupations and professions. 
An example is that of airline pilots, who are required to have a 
baccalaureate degree and I know of no research that suggests that 
you would be a better airline pilot because you have a baccalaureate 
degree. And, of course, educational credentials have multiplied. 
More recently, in fact, about the last five, or at the most 10 years, 
at the poscsecondary level the virtual monopoly over the educational 
process has been broken. 

I think the significant o^/ent here^ if you had to put a date to it, 
would relate to the Education Amendments of 19 72 which really gave 
the official blessing of the federal government to the concept ol post- 
secondary education. The Congress adopted that phraseology, postsecondary 
education, for a special reason — ^because they were trying to extend the 
application of the various student aid programs r students enrolled in 
proprietary institutions and c .cupataonally-orienLed institutions, so they 
used the term, ''postsecondary," and in doing so, they introduced into the 
language the concept which \is still undergoing definition because it's a 
rather dynamic concapt. We're no longer talking about higher education, 
if by that you mean the activities of institutions called colleges'and 
universities, particularly degree-grauting institutions. We're talking 
about any kind of educational activity that occurs at the postsecondary 
level or with persons beyond the age of secondary school leaving. You 
get into a variety of educational activities when you start talking 
about that. We're now, furthermore', witnessing a major challenge to 
the monopoly of educational institutions over the educational creden- 
tialing process, and uhis is fascinating to watch and also very troubling 
for L-3 in COPA. At the secondary level you have G.E.D., General 
Education Development program. The scope of that is little realized 
certainly by the general public, but even, I discover, among most 
educators. I would hazard a guess that most of you are not aware 
how many thousands and thousands of people every year are getting the 
equivalent of a high school diploma now through the G.E.D. process. 
At the postsecondary level it's a little more complicated. There's 
no one single equivalent to the high school diplora or the G.2.D. 
What we have today rhe postsecondary level is that diverse insti- 
tutions in our society which are not primarily educational are in the 
postsecondary education business. Tlie federal govemmen":, state govern- 
ment, local government, business and industry, laoor unions, ct>urches,« 
voluntary associations — all are sponsoring extensive programs of post- 
secondary educatioa and/or training. Most of this kind of activity 
usually goes on without any reference to academic credits or credentials. 
Increasingly, we're ceeing the development of a phenomenon known as 
the CE.U. — Continuing Education Unit — which« is a k of a //ay of 
attaching some sort of standardization of meaning his kind of 
education and training. Not for direct application ^o the academic 
process, but ror use in other ways — qualifying for jobs, for salary • 
increases, for promotions, to meet legislative requirements, for con- 
tinued learning, for purposes of relicensure and recertiflcation, etc. 




But many of these social institutions also have eriuered into collabora- 
tive arrangements, whether they be contracts, co-sponsored 'prpg^rams , 
or just the funding of students* educations. In business and industry, 
for example, the Holiday Inns have a contractual arrangement with 
Lambuth College in Tennessee, where Holiday Inns is offering certain 
portions of the training, and Lambuth C611ege is offering certain 
educational courses. The New York Institute of Technology has a .,ong- 
standing contractual arrangement with Eastern Alrlineb. Tnere may be 
many — I'm sure there are many others about which I'm not aware. In 
the arei. of labor unions, t:he .Labor Policy Institute has working 
arrangements with a number of institutions. The so-called graduate 
school of the Department of Agriculture which is really not a graduate 
school and is not an academic credit or credentialing institution, 
nevertheless has developed ^arrangements with many institutions to 
receive and award credits for offerings by that institution. In addi- 
tion, these social institutions are beginning to create their own 
degree-granting institutions. The military has been most active here; 
of course, with the military academies, which go way back and more 
recently with a variety of advanced institutes , such as the Naval 
Intelligence School and the Foreign Language Inspitute at Monterey, 
The one that's gottc a ,lot of attention in recent months is the so- 
called Community College of the Air Force ^ which ha' now been authorized 
by Congress 'to award the Associate of Applied Scien:.^ Degree, a degree 
which could be literally given to thousands of 'people. Tney had their 
first graduation a week ago in which they awarded degrees. The 
Commerce Department has authority tp offer degrees for^ students com- 
pleting a program im a fire^ighting institute, and the National 
Institute for Health is exploring the possibility of offering a 
Ph.D. degree fc: the training programs that N.I.H. sponsors. At 
the state level, of course, you have ne^r kinds of institutions like 
Empire State College, Tliomas Edison College, Minnesota Metropolitan, 
and the longstanding Regents of the University of New York. I never 
know how to view that operation because they wear so many hats. On 
the one hand, they are a State Department of Education, and on the 
other hand, they are a constitutionally created university of the 
State of New York. On the third hand, they are a U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion recognized accrediting agency. , But :^natever hat they're wearing, 
the Nfiw York Regents sponsor a proficiency examination program and if 
you pass the exams and cornpile the right c^dits can get a degree out of 
that program, in certain specified areas. In business and industry, you 
have the General Motors Institute, the Arthur D. Little Management Educa- 
tion Institute, and of course, we've had related institutions for a long 
time — -the YMCA colleges and this sort of thing. So, what's happening, 
as you look over the whole social seme — the pattern that you see is 
this: social institutions in our society that have other social purposes 
otl er than education have, nevertheless , gotten into educational activities. 
They view this as bein^ socially important, and as having significance and 
me«.ning for the students who go through those educational programs. At 
the same time, traditional institutions have changed. They've responded 
to a whole series of pressures, the details of which I xvon't go into here. 



but basically these included the demands of the 1960s, wherein the 
teras ''inuovatior/* and "relevance" became catch words, and the-, push was 
felt to identiiy and respond to new students clienteles who had' not 
been adequately served by higher education. 

Feaeral funding itself became a major fo^ce; there are now over 40C 
of sucn programs that provide money directly or indirectly to insti- 
tutions of postsecondary education in this country. And the largest 
of thc^m are not in the Office of Education. The Social Security 
Adnn'nistration and the Veterans Administration have very big programs; 
the Department of Defense spends millions and millions of dollars on 
education for military personnel; and then, of course, the OE programs 
which are best known, particularly the Student Aid Programs. 

Another influence on institutions has ^<^en the leveling off and then 
the projected decline of 18-22 year-old enrollments, 'and you've all 
heard the speeches oa chat subject indicating that starting about next 
year, or certainly by 1980, there's going to be a steady decline in that 
age cohort group, the group that's been traditionally served by colleges 
and universities in our society. 

The increasing requirement for continuing education for purposes of 
relicensure and/or recertif Ication for professionals in our society is 
another .impact. And, of course, economic pressures which have resulted 
from continued inflation^ and the leveling off and even decline in certain 
kinds of outside funding (federal funding, state funding, and philanthropic 
-rioiiies to higher educatij)n) have had an impact on postsecondary education. 

As a result of all of these pressures, traditional ^nstitutions have 
become less traditional. They've begun serving new student clienteles, 
they've introduced new progr. us, they've developed new kiuds of delivery 
systems and, as I've already indicated, they've entered into a variety 
of collah Etive arrangements to extena their ability to serve chese 
various Suudent clienteles. Nov% this brings us to the topic of concern 
here vith outside contractors, or educational brokers. I'm not too 
thrilled with the term educational broker, because it's used with other 
meanings, and I think it's going to be hard to make it applicable to 
what we're trying to talk about here. As you may know, the term educa- 
tional broker has been used to describe a person who functions to help 
students match up with educational offerings. Also, not quite as wall 
known, but there are educational brokers who are out there trying to 
bring education into bus-^ness and industry and professional associations 
who need kinds of education and do not wish to sponsor it themselves. 
So, although I may use the term "educational broker^," or contractor, 
it's not the best term, I believe. The term "educational broker" has been 
defined by tlie California Postsecondary Education Commission in the drart 
paper which you have, as "an individual or an organi^sation serving as art 
agent of one or more degree-granting institutions for a fee." Now, that 
might be by way of a contract, by memo of agreement, or in some instances, 
through quasi-employment. "Educational contractor" is the tena utilized by the 
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Western Associatior of Schools and Colleges to describe the activities 
of th^e referred to as educational brokers by the Commission, I 
prefer to talk about a "third par.ty" to describe any one of a variety 
of situations where the student and the institution are the two primary 
parties and a third party enters into the teaching-learning relation- 
ship. There are a number of possible arrangements that can come about 
when you think about these three parties and the variable? involved. 

Some-Jjjiink that contracting, or brokering, or third party arrangements 
automatically are suspect, because it 3 not the traditional arrange- 
ment between the institution and the student. The same attitude 
exists on the part of some towards off-campus education. We. get 
, lots of letters and telephone calls from people just complaining about 
th^ fact that an institution from somewhere ^Ise is sponsoring a 
program and when we ask' "I^at disturbs you about it?", it seems that 
they're often just disturbed by the conpept. An institution from 
one' place is operating in another p^ace^^v 

Also, people continue to be disturbed about the whole, notion of 
proprietary education. Now, I don't accept any of these. I don't 
think automatically any of those conditions is per se, bad or even 
suspect. But I do think that we have to be careful to look at what 
other elements are introduced when you develop these kinds of rela- 
tionships. The major variables that I We identified are these.' Is 
the contract program on- • mpus or off-campus? Is it serving regular 
students? By that, I s the students who are enrolled on the ma5n 
campus, or other kind*, s.f students — older, part-time j different: edu- 
cational background, different educational objectives? Are the course 
offerings, the regular course offerings, which are available at the 
sponsoring institution or are they different? Is the institutional 
administration in control of such things as student recruiting, 
admissions, faculty hiring and supervision, or is that contracted out? 
Is trie institutional faculty in control of the determination of 
what courses will be offered, the syllabi for those courses, testing 
and grading, or are those contracted out? Does the program have 
continuity and long-term existence, as is usually true of most course 
offerings on campus, or is ephemeral, that is, something different 
each semester or each period of time? You can see that if we take all 
of these variables and start shifting chem around that you can get a 
tremendous variet ^ of arrangements and from what we can tell, you can 
find examples of .Imost any arrangement that you're going to think of. 
Keeping in mind these other relationships that I just mentioned, I 
also have I'sted as a possible major variable, the third-party 
role, accomplished for a fee or not. And reu^-uiiber , I talked earlier 
about cooperative arrangements with other (.han entrepreneurs, or 
contractors, per se. But I'm not sure whether that should be listed 
as a variable. I do think we have to ask questions — what are the 
implications of the kiadT of conditions for qtiality control? 



There's a long history of certain kiuds of third-party roles. There 
are arrangements in other ccimtries particularly^ where tiie instruction 
is offered by inspitutions of higher education but the credentialing 
is done by the state. There are institutional arrangements where the 
instruction is carried oup by the resident faculty, but ov,tside 
evaluator and graders are brought in. Many inr^iuutioni A this 
country have a long history of contracting for some kinds of specialized 
instruction, such as on horseback riding, or bowling, or golf instruc- 
tion. Increasingly in recent >ears, we've seen arrangements where, ^ 
for example, colltges have contracted with specialized institutions 
to offer supplemental kinds of courses, such as typing, or accounting, 
to tneir students and the reverse, where specialized institutions, 
particularly when interested in acci -iditatiori have contracted with 
liberal arts institutions to round out the program offerings for the 
students in the specialized institutions. Very recently we had a 
situation where third-party contracts have come into being for a range 
of service's, not just for one special kind of ching. As you look at 
some of these contractual arrangements, you find that they often include 
recruiting and admitting students, recruiting, hiring and supe: .ising 
faculty, and particularly- establishing and overseeing the acalemic 
program itself. 



The problems that I can see here have to do with a number of areas. 
One is the rapid growth of these kinds of arrangements. It's a 
phenomenon "hat's occurred in only very recent years and has grown ^ ^ 
viry rapidly, particularly because of the availability of federal 
funds. Veterans Administration money, for example. The Western Associ- 
ation of Schools and Colleges says that it has identified 30 to 40 
contracting agencies operating with institutions in the WASC region. 
The Commission aud the oaper you have, has identified 11 major operators 
in California, many of thenj represented here at the meeting today* 
Academic overtures, the Center for Continuing Education, Continui.ig 
Education Corporation, External Degree Services, the Foundation for 
Education Services, the Institute for Professional Development, 
International Education Foundation, Modulearn Incorporated, Rockport 
Management Corporation, West Bristow Consultants, and Western Manage- 
ment Institute. We don't have very good information from othef 
regions. I don't know how much you've checked with the others, 
Craig, but the Western Association is ahead of the other regionals in 
identifying this as an area that has implications for accreditation.. 
In one accrediting region, when I asked the executive, director, he 
said, "Oh, we've handled that problem very well. When an institution 
asks if this kind of arrangement is possible^ we just tell them no!" 
r""ai : mentioned the Stride Corporation-Dominican College relationship 
and the Elba Systems-Northwest Missouri State University and the 
Washington Center for L>^aming Alternatives. In addition, the 
University of Northern Colorado has an arrangement with the Uni- 
versity Research Corporation in Washington, D.C. for offering external 
programs. Marywood College in Sciranton, Pennsylvania has worked out 
an arrangement with International Correspondence Schools, $nd 
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International Correspondence School3, already accredited by the National 
Home 5tud> Council, is in the proCv as of going uhrough consideration 
for accreditation by Middle States Association. This is a relatively 
new phenomenon, (as indicated in-the Commission paper). Studies of off- 
campus programs have shown that 50 percent of them are three years old, 
and 85 percent are less than five years old. The institutions involved, 
often are relatively small and usually lack experience and expertise ^ 
in operating off-campus programs, for this reason they often turn to 
a third party arrangement. ^-Institutions like the University of 
Souchem Califom-ia that have extensive external, operations have 
developed their own expertise- Even programs lik \ these occa3ionally create 
problems, by the way, for accrediation. But: a small institution that 
has had no experience in 'this area, if they are inclined, for whatever 
reason to mave into offering off-campus programs, or to reach out and 
serve other clienteles, are most likely going to be willing to consider 
Uhe services of a third party under a contractual arrangement. At 
its v/orst, this kind of arrangement can bring out the greed of all 
.parties. Seme institutions, it is suspected, get into these arrange- 
ments for sheer survival. Enrollments are declining, financial con- 
ditiong are difficult, and they'rp having trojuble attracting their 
traditional kinds of student clienteles, so they are easily persuaded 
that to enter into a relationship with a third party the institution 
will survive. Students often, LUifortun-^tely, are interested in enrolling 
in programs oflered through this process, though not only through this 
process, primarily for credits or credentials. This is an unfortunate 
side effect oi the hea^j^r credentialing^ emphasis in our .society today. 
In so le instances, students are prompted to enroll for money, because 
under the G.I, Bill^' it dawned on them that if they were enrolled and 
went through the motions of going to schc^l, whether they were interested 
or ..ot, that that could produce, additional income. Many of them were 
unemployed, or were working at jobs for very little- pay, so this was 
<j .ery aice supplement; and let it be s^id that, at least oh occasion, 
•/en the con.tractors are primarily interested in the fact that such an 
operation can produce profits. I think one question that needs to be 
answered is this: Under a contractual arrangement, is it possible 
to deliver effective educational and support services to students and to 
provide adequate oversight and quality cc^trol on the part of the 
inst tution This can be — will be — an expensive operation, if that 
institution is sponsoring programs a substantial distance away from 
the home campus • Well, what does constitute adequate oversight and 
quality assurance? The Federation of Regional Accrediting Commission 
on Higher Education, one of th'3 predecessor organizations to COPA, 
issued a statement in 1973 which is still in effect. The re^ionals 
agreed to continue this until such time as COPA might develop and 
issue a superceding statement. I have a copy of that and, it*s 
attached to the back of your Commission paper. You can see what con- 
ditions are currently in effect to be followed by the regionals. In 
addition, the Western Association of Schools and Colleges developed 
a statement in 1975 and they now have a committee on contracts which 
is considering a major revision jf that statement, which is to go 



before t:he Conmission in November, We have an informal arrangement 
among the region^ls where one will become the lead agency and will 
serve as a chosen instninent in dealing with a certain kind of problem 
and develop pr»iicies and procedures to be considered by the other 
regional accrediting bodies, I'm surerXhat Kay Andersen of WASC will 
be reporting to the regioaals on developments in this area at a 
meeting which is scheduled in early August, Craig mentioned rhat COrA 
has a project: on developing evaluative criteria for the accreditation 
of nontradirional education. This was just funded by the Kellogg 
Foundation. Dr. Grover Andrews of the Souuhem Association is director 
of this project and out of it will come proposed new criteria and any 
necessary procedures for applying those criteria which wilx be recom- 
mended to the regionals. We have an interesting way of defining 
non traditional education. Andrews asked each of the regionals to 
submit a list of institutions wich which they've had difficulty — 
not trouble, really — but either the institution is different or is 
sponsoring programs which are different so that the institutional 
criteria of accreditation just don't quite. apply. Out of the lists 
of nominees submitted by various regionals. Grover has compiled, with 
the aid of a steering committee, lists of institutions that are going 
to be looked at as part of this project which defines, for our purposes, 
nontraditional education. Any institution that gets on that list repre- 
sents a condition that needs co be addressed. 

At the state level, states have the responsibility for chartering 
and licensing institutions. The Education' Commission of the States, 
several years ago, developed proposed model legislation for states in 
this area. Unfortunately, only a handful of states have adopted the 
esseni-ials represented in that model legislation, California, as is 
usual ^yith California, I guess, has a very fine, elaborate law in this 
area. that represents all the necessary, desirable qualities recommended 
in that model legislation. But having done that, then the California 
law adds a' final provision which says: "Notwithstanding anything we've 
said before this, an institution of postsecondary education can get 
chartered, in the State of California, if it has assets of $50,000," 
So all you have to do to start yjur o\m university in California is 
to go to a bank with $50,000 and put it in an account under the name of 
the University of "umy-ump" and then go down and get yourself officially 
recognized as an institution. California needs to address this loop- 
hole in its law. State chartering or licensing laws, as the Commission 
paper points out, is not an answer to problems represented by third- 
party contractual relationships, however, but it is a storting point. 
We are convinced that state licensing and chartering acti' ities can 
deal with problems of diploma mills and fraudulent operations, and 
these sorts of things, so that then you can start on the assumption 
that whatever is chartered or licensed is a legitimate operation, 
trying to accomplish a legitimate social purpose, and then other 
mechanisms can come into play to determine how well they're doing that 
job and what problems result from the kinds of activities that they're 



carrying out* At: the federal level, new regulations are in the pro- 
cess right now of being issued by the Office of Education which are 
goiag to have implications for these kinds of activities. The new 
G.I. Bill and the V.A. regulations which have come out of that legis- 
lation, have created some very serious problems, but also nave 
tightened up — tightened up so much that it's difficult to see how 
any contractor can make money, if he's just interested in making 
money, and abide by those regulations. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has created the Office of Inspector General 
and is in the process of hiring hundreds and hundreds of people with 
clip boards aid checklists that a^e going to go around and find out 
who's doing what to whoui. Tae Federal Trade Commission has been in 
the process of developing proposed trade rule regulations for pro- 
prietary schools. Currently, a bill is before Congress, the proposed 
Federal Trade Commission amendments for 1977, which will extend the 
purview of the FTC over nonprofit, and in many instances, public 
institutions, as well as proprietary^ inscitucioas . And Craig mentioned 
the Department of Defense activities in dealing with on-b&se educa- 
tional programs; we have been meeting regularly wizh them, and it looks 
very likely that accrediting groups, the regional accrediting organiza- 
tions will be cooperating to put together teams to go in and look at 
base operations at the request of base commanders. The danger* that I 
see here is that ^f pos tsecondary education doesn't effectively regulate 
itself, not only' in this area, but in other areas where there have been 
questions and concerns, the government — federal or state government — or 
both, are going to regulate it for us. Some of this legislation I've, 
mentioned suggests those kinds of dangers. 

I'm an incuiable optimist, I guess; I think the outlooic is pretty good. 
I think tho.se who are in this kind of thing for the money, are going 
to find that 'there's not as much money in it any more as there was. 
Some contrac:ors, the Commiss:*jn paper reports, h^ve already diversi- 
fied into other areas and have cut back their activity into this 
particular ar«>a. 0 hers appear to be facing financial reverses. I 
have a few propositions I'd like to end with and would be glad i:o have 
you challenge them. Call them Young's propositions. 

1. An institution of postsec jndary education cannot contract away 
responsibilities for which it would be held responsible by law. 

2. An institution should contract with a third party only when it is 
determined that the contractor can perform needed services more 
effectively than the institution can perform itself, and it must be 
prepared to demonstrate that this is the case, particularly to 
accrediting bodies. 

3. An institution should not contract away its responsibilities for 
controlling admission standards, grading standards, the nature and 
quality of course offerings, 'md representations made about the insti- 
tution. 
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4. An insticution should not offer courses off -campus that are not 
available on-campus. 

5. An institution should not offer credit for off -campus courses chat 
will not be fully accepted on-campus. 

6. An institution s accreditation is for the totality of that insti** 
tution. Any activity sponsored by an ir^titutioji must meet the tests 
of accreditability or the institution may lose its accreditation. 

7. An institution has a responsibility to notify the appropriate 
accrediting bodies of any substantial- change in its organization or 
operations; and this would include entering into any contractual 
relationships affecting educational programs and opening, closing, or 
changing any on-campus operations. 

We have a problem, it seems to me, a general problem. Our society has 
agreed upon certain desirable social goals — ends — ana set up means 
to accomplish those but' then confuse the means with the ends. . We 
have an example of that here — the objective, and we should not forget 
it — the original objective is to provide needed learning opportunities 
to students who want those learning opportunities^ The objective is 
not credentialing, except as that can signify that learning has occurred. 
The objective is not profit either for the institution or for the 
broker, and the active is not institutional survival. It seems to 
be that an institution of postsecondary educdtion th'^t cannot survive 
by offering worthwr*^le, n eded educational activiti^o for studennj 
and serving the needs o^' *-hose students doesn't deserve to survive. 
Thank you. 

Having provoked you, I hope, I would be most happy to answer any 
questions that you might have, ai ^Ig reminds me to remind you 
that there's a microphone here for arpose. 
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Questions and Responses 

Mr. Jay Olins, Co!™issioner 
California Postsecondary Education 
Comxniss ion — Question 

Ken, one observation — as you talk about profit, I think tha- there's 
a motivation .for an educator, whether he is paid a percentage or a 
flat salary to see that his particular program is utilized. It's 
sort of difficult for me to determine* why there's something better 
about working for a salary and then losing your job because there are 
no students versus working for a commission and losing your job be- 
cause you don't deliver students. You have students in 
the class to have a job, and yet I hear you saying that the profit 
motive could somehow or other cause the delivery of the service to 
be different or less acceptable. I think the motivation is the same. 



Dr. Kenneth .Young, President 
Council on, Postsecondary 
Acer edi ta tion — Response 
♦* 

That's exactly why — I thought I was equivocating on that point, "hat 
I listed as one of the major variables. We're dealing with situations, 
or at least observing situations now where faculty a,K very fine accre- 
dited institutions are realizing that if they allow t.he institution 
to have the policy that gives credit for the CLEP exairiination, for 
example, and many 'students take advantage of this — and pass the CLEP — 
chat there would be X auniber fewer bodies in their particular classes. 
Faculty are going back, and in the name of quality, revising to the 
point, in ray judgment > to the point of ridiculousness revising the 
cutoff scores, or even just wiping that out, saying *'We will not 
accept — we will not allow students to demonsttaCe that they have al- 
ready gotten the equivalent of learning in a particular course through 
an examination process. I think the motive here is essentially the 
same one — it's one of tiying to guarantee f.hat your courses are going 
to be full of students. So I would acknowledge the point — i think 
I would acknowledge that all of us here on this earth are here for 
a number of urposes and the bottom line is one of survi^val and 
economic survival, is a very real part of that — we Just have to 
recognize and acknowledge that. But I would say that, I think, when 
you have two primary'' parties who hava to be there in a teaching- 
learning situation, and we introduce a third party, just the intro^ 
duction of that third party raises some questions about what is a 
desirable kind of relationship. If that third party is there with 
the profit motive right up front, it may, and I raise that as a 
quesrinn, it may raise some implications about which we need to concern 
ourselves. 
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Questions and Responses Continued 



Mr. Glen Fahs 

Dominican College — Question 

Did I hear correctly that' you said that a course should not be offered 
off-campus if it is not offered on-campus? 



Yes, I did. 
Fahs - Question 

Wouldn't that eliminate about /3 percent of the programs that are 
offered through extension? Most — for example, UC o.xtension, offers 
many courses which are very different and offered to different 
audiences than campus programs which are for the most part degree 
programs. Also, they don't accept a lot of their unitts which was 
the second point you made and I think it's two different questions • 

Young - Response 

Yes, ^you notice I tried to say, I hope it came through clearly, that 
many of my concerns here are not restricted to third-party contractual 
arrangements. One of the underlying points I was trying to make and 
why I started out describing all of those other kinds of relationships 
is that institutions are entering into all kinds of new relationships 
and that these inevitably raise a number of troubling questions which 
we have to address. Contracting — third-party contracting is only one 
of those kind. I said that to provoke a kind of response, to get some 
kind of discussion on that issue frankly. If an institution is offering 
courses off-campus that it does not offer on-carapus, it seems to me 
that there has to be built into that institution a faculty control 
mechanism showing the educational desirability of that offering and 
the educational quality of that offering. 

Fahs - Question 

So you're talking more about a question of strengths in those areas 
rather than the specific course. 

Young - Response 

I've come across some instances of on-base military educational 
programs where the home institution has no expertise at all in some 
of the areas offered. If home faculty were involved it would be a 
charade because the home faculty has no expertise to say whether or 
not these questions are worthwhile, so they are hiring, I hope, 



Young - Response 
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Questions and R esponses Continued 



Young - Response - Continued 

qualified faculty on the location to offer those particular courses. 
But the tie between the sponsoring institution and the contracting 
institution on those offerings is not the most reassuriag kind of an 
arrangement. 

Dr. Harmut Fischer 

University of San Francisco— Question 

Mine is rore of a theoretical question. In many sectors of our economy, 
the profit motive leads to good products; why not in education? 

Young - Response 



I guess in my earlier message I was not as clear as I should have 
been. I was not saying that the fact that third-party operators are 
in this for a fee is an important variable. I listed a number of 
important variables as you will recall, and then I said nhat I had not 
listed that one, but then said that I thought that there were some 
implications about the for-fee arrangement that needed to be looked at. 
And that's all I'm saying about that particular kind of problem. You 
didn't get an answer. 




"Who Are The Brokers?" 



Dr. John Sperling 
Institute for Professional 
Development 



In the request that Craig g^ave us he asked that we speak concerning 
our philosophy, history, and on our operations. I can start out by 
saying that the development of the Institute for Professional Develop- 
ment came from much, really, of the things that Dr. Young mentioned — 
factors such as population changes, decline in the 18-22 year old 
group, the fact that the caiapus, which has traditionally had a monopoly 
on information, is losing that monopoly because of the information 
explosion and the availability of media out there in the. world at 
large that gives not only 18-22 year-olds, but adults, sophistication 
that is increasing and is much different than it was previously. Job 
requirements a*' a changing rapidly and, .of course, the lowering of bar- 
riers to previously excluded groups — women, minority workers, and 
particularly working adults — have been factors. In addition to that, 
there's been, of course, some disillusj-onment with the operation of 
higher edu ation— in fact, education at all levels.. The schools, as 
you know, are under attack, and the turmoil of the ^60s did not do 
higher education much good ^s far as its image in the society at large. 
As a consequence, institutions, particularly private institutions, who 
are dependent upon a student enrollment have been finding that things 
are rather rough. A recent Change magazine article stated that nearly 
80 percent of private institutions were in trouble. Church related 
institutions are particularly in bad financial ^shape and I think that 
the highest rate was 93 percent for catholic institutions in financial 
dif f- -^ulties. i^ow, obviously, that is going to require a response if 
the iiistitution is going to survive. And I think that survival is the 
fundamental issue. Survival to me, in human terms, means that a lot of 
people work in these institutions that have jobs that pay the rent, keep 
the families alive and that i^hen you simply say that if an institution 
must survive with its traditional clientele, you're telling thousands 
of people that they can go out and change their lives, change their life- 
styles, ha'^^e turmoil within their families, and that that is a good thing. 
I think that institutions have the rigl^t to survive; furthermore, I think 
that it is very important that in looking at institutl )nal purpose and 
objectives, and that is a phrase that comes out of the FRACHE guidelines, 
an educational institution's purpose and objective is L) serve the educa- 
tional needs of society. Those 'educational needs change with changing 
times, and the changes that I've mentioned have meant that educational 
institutions often can play a more valuable socis.1 role serving a new 
clientele than they can by simply serving a traditional clientele. That':; 
why institutions such as IPD have emerged. Ihey have emerged as ar. entity 
which aids an institution in that transition from the un-campus 18--21 
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year-old traditional clientele over to a new clientele serving nex^ 
social needs . 



Now, what does the Institute for Professional Development do? I 
think that you can look at this in terms of what happens on campus. 
Traditionally, on campus you have a system that is basically an input 
driven system. You have a curriculum, you have a faculty that is 
credentialed itself, you have educational resources in the forms of 
libraries, AV centers, you have an administration that handles the 
comings and goings of the students and, of course, the quality control 
is passed out to each individual faculty member. Now, the basic pur- 
pose of these institutions is to prepare students for entry level work. 
And when you prepare students for entr^^'-level work you never knew what 
their requirements are going to be so that you really don't need an 
output driven system. An input driven system functions quite well 
here. But when you move out off-campus into the world of work you 
find that the requirements are very precise. An individual who is in 
a job has a very clear perception, as well as his/her employer, about 
what the work requirements are; therefore, non traditional, off-campus 
education is going to tend to be output driven and is going to have to 
be able to deliver something that is identifiable and, hopefully, measur- 
able. Therefore, you will basically have a competency based educational 
system and this is a major change from on-campus work. It means that 
you will need a new curriculum, you will need a different sort of faculty, 
your educational resource mix will be different, and certainly your 
delivery system is going to be different. You're going to have to have 
a much more sophisticated and complicated management information system 
and, particularly, you're going to have to have a different quality con- 
trol system; so in this case the Institute for Professional Development 
has a series of roles in this facilitating relationship. For instance, 
it has an educational R and D function; it produces along with — and this ~ 
is rathe c interesting— we always have on'-campus faculty on our curriculum 
committees — curricula designed for adult populations. They are identi-- 
fiable groups; therefore the curriculum can be mucli more specific. We 
also work on the whole area of assessmeit of prior learning because in 
dealing with adults-r-they are quite pro id and also quite knowledgeable — 
they want their knowledge and skills, gathered from years of work, recog- 
nized. Just as an aside, in the various programs that IPD and the 
cooperating universities have, our lowest average student age in any 
group is 36 and it goes up into the early 40s. 

Probably the most important thing in establishing an effective off- 
campus program is your faculty. It is no different than that which is 
on-campus. The faculty is the crucial medium, but that faculty must be 
quite different its skills than the faculty on-campus. That does not 
mean that they do not have to be credentialed, solid scholars in terms 
of what they know in their discipline, but they have to go far beyond 
that — they have to be skilled in dealing with people, they have to 
interface with the community, and they have to be very good at small- 
group facilitation. In fact, their role changes from that of the 
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disciplinarian. Having been raised as a disciplinarian myself and 
r<.nowing that at the lecturn I gave lectures based on ray control over 
the discipline — my knowledge of it — the off-campus faculty member is 
facilitating the learning of a much more, sophisticated groap than 
one usually addresses from the lecturn on campus. So faculty develop- 
ment is another crucial function that x^e do in cooperation with the 
universities. 

Then there's the administrative infrastructure. When you have classes 
spread out in a large number of areas you certainly have much more 
complicated and more difficult problems. Because there are problems 
of distance and communication, we move to an information system that 
is computer-based and then beyond that you've got to have the educa- 
tional resources. Again, you dpn't have libraries, so you have computer- 
based information systems; you also have to be able to service the 
students as far as their needs are concerned in statistics and other 
such matters. That is what we would call the educational R&D. 

Then comes the management consultant role, because you don't simply 
establish one of these programs over night. And this is to create -a 
management information systems that, first, is financial; you have an 
accounting and control function that is quite different from an on-campus 
system, you have an accounts receivable that is also very, very dif- 
ferent, and you have an academic accounting and auditing structure. 
Now, this is something that I think is going to have a profound effect 
on the whole nature of accreditation, that with the development of 
these systems and a centralized data base, what we are striving for 
now is an ongoing academic accounting, an auditing structure that is 
annual rather than a five- or 10-year cycle. The academic accounts are 
kept and an auditer comes in just as Price-Waterhouse comes in, and 
looks at the books every year. So an academic auditor would come in 
and audit your academic accounts and this will give you some true mea- 
sure of quality control. Although this program's requirements and its 
aims are different, its quality is no less than that which you find 
on campus. 

Now, finally, there is, of course, the world of student recruiting 
and, again, traditional institutions have recruited traditional popu- ^ 
lations. Adults require a lot more work in determining what their 
needs are. You have to gc out and identify groups — what their needs 
are, you have to sit dowr. and deal with them, you have a very important 
role in community relations and there *s an enormous amount of work that 
precedes the active student recruiting. These are all of the things 
that are necessary in establishing quality off-campus programs. And I 
think that these are functions that are properly the role of an outside 
agent. I was very appreciative of Harmut Fischer's question to 
Dr. Young, "What's wrong with the profit system?". Isn't that what 
America's all about? If it produces, in other aspects of life, quality 
products that .^e've bragged about and say that this is the best country 
in the world o<=tcause of that system, then I find it rather difficult to 
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gine why there's something antithetical between profits and quality 
education. In fact, if you have an output driven system, you have to 
strive for efficiency. You have a measure. In an input driven system 
you have no measure of efficiency. You only have the belief in the 
fact that you're doing good and, therefore, you should put in as many 
resources as you can. The resource base is bottomless. There's no 
end to the money you can spend and obviously every educational insti- 
tution is expected to spend its last ten cents. When you have an out- 
pat driven system, you have measures and t;herefore yo^-. can ask the 
question, "Are you getting the best results from a gr.vtn amount of 
money?" Now, in this case, I ^:hiixk that in looking at the future of 
contracting, we will have to ask why the issue is here as a crisis? It 
would seem to me that educational contractors come into existence 
because of basic social and economic needs. They obviously are supply- 
ing a s.ervice that institutions have found valuable. In almost every 
instance institutions have generally been considered competent to make 
decisions regarding the services which they require and,, as a repre- 
sentative of the industry, as it were, I would wonder if there should 
not be determinations— are specialized services a proper function in 
education? And, before we rush to change the current nature of the 
industry, would it not be good to have some knowledge of what that 
function is, do some fact-finding and then, and only then, proceed to 
change the world? 

One final point I would like to put in here is that on page 8 of the 
paper that the Commission produced it introduces a rather ominous note 
that the future of contracting is much in question because of imminent 
changes in the WASC rules; as a result of that I went back and looked at 
the Federal Register. I noticed there in the Federal Register that in 
order for accrediting agencies to change rules and policies there is a 
requirement that they consult their .constituency. FRACHE and WASC and 
the other regionals have brought the educational contractors into exis- 
tence, and having brought them into exi'.stence, it seems to me that they 
constitute part of the constituency of the accrediting agencies. I 
would think that the students that they're serving out there also have 
now become part of the constituency of the accrediting agencies. I would 
like Mr. Young to deal with the question some time today of what is the 
due process whereby policies are changed, how are the constituencies 
consulted, and when and how are those decisions finally to be made to 
change the policies? Thank you* 
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"Who Are The Brokers?" 



Dr. William Williams 
Continuing Education 
Corporation 



It is a pleasure to be here with you today to talk about Continuing 
Education Corporation and our relationship with Pepperdine University 
and its Presidential/Key Executive MBA Program. As I understand my 
purpose, I am here to inform you about our company in general and, 
more specifically, to talk about the relationship that we have with 
the School of Business and Management at Pepperdine University. 

Continuing Education Corporation is located in Tustiri, California. 
The company was incorporated in 1971, having been a partnership, 
Chanev. Hall & Associates, formed in 1968. All stock in the company 
is held by employees of the corporation. The company has six divisions 
and/or major programs. These are as follows: 

1. Th^' Executive Committee (TEC): TEC was the first 
program offered by Chaney and Hall and Continuing 
Education Corporation. It is a combination educa- 
tional/problem solving program for company presi- 
dents and chief executive 'off icers. 

2. Performance Systems Improvement ( PSI) : The PSI 
division operates a program that focuses on 
improving human performance in organizations 
through a series of techniques which are spinoffs 
from the behavioral modification techniques. The 
PSI division has been in operatiou since 1975. 



3. Skadron College in San Bernardino ; This school 
was founded in 1907 and was "acquired by CEC in 
1974.* The -school is accredited as a two-year 
school of business by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools, Washington, D.C., and 
offers an Associate in Specialized Business de- 
gree, in addition to a variety of short courses. . 

^* San Diego Business College : This school is 

similar to Skadron and has been in operation for 
ten years. In addition to business courses 
San Diego Business College offers a two-year 
course in court reporting. The school is 
accredited by the Accrediting, Commission for 
Business Schools and offers an Associate in 
Specialized Business degree. 
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5- Management Seminars : This division conducts in- 
house executive and management seminars for cor- 
porations- in a wide variety of managerial and 
executive skill development areas. This division 
has been in existence since 1971. 

6 . Presidential/Key Executive MBA Program ( P/KE) ; 

I will introduce this program and our involvement 
with Pepperdine University at greater length 
later in my presentation. 

Continuing Education employs approximately 150 people, most of whom 
are associated with the teaching faculties of the two business 
colleges. The executive management team is composed of Dr. Fred 
Chaney, who is President of the company; the Corporate Vice President 
are Dr. Bill Hall, who is the financial officer of the corporation 
and myself. Dr. Bill Williams. I am the Operations Vice President 
and Director of the two executive programs, TEC and P/KE. Dr. Robert 
Lorber is President of the PSI division, Ms. Bette Hurst is the 
Director of the Seminar division, Mr. Win Skadron is President of 
Skadron College, and Mr. Peter Hobbs is President of tne San Diego 
Business College. 

I would now like to give you a quick overview of our relationship - 
with Pepperdine University and the Presidential/Key Executive MBA 
Program. The relationship and the program was a result of a meeting 
in 1970 between Dr. Chaney and Dr. Don Sime, Dean of the School of 
Business and Management at Pepperdine University. Dr. Sime and Dr. 
Chaney saw a positive synergy between the kinds of education that 
CEC was doing with chief executive groups in our TEC program and 
the innovative thrust of Pepperdine into management education. The 
resultant P/KE^ program is a variation of Pepperdine *s middle manage- 
ment Plan II program to which some significant additions have been 
made to meet 'che unique needs of an executive population. The 
program is a small one from Pepperdine* s point of view, representing 
less than 10 percent of its MBA student population. It is also a 
small part of Continuing Education's total business; less than 10 
percent. There have been approximately 550 executives enrolled in 
the program since its inception in the fall of 1970. There are 
currently nine class groups in session, with the maximum size of any 
class limited to 18 executives. 

A l.etter of understanding defines the formal relationship between 
the two organizations: however, the relationship is built primarily 
on the mutual respect between the organizations and key people. The 
specific services that CEC provides to the P/KE pr'^gram are as 
follows: 

CEC takes primary responsibility for the market 'ng of the pro- 
gram in the sense of attracting students to the selection of all 
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candidates. This includes testing and an individual interview with 
a full-.time member of the Pepperdine faculty. All marketing material 
such as brochures, advertisements, etc, are approved by the School 
of Business and Management. 

CEC also provides a class chairman 'for each class group. This 
chairman has overall administrative responsibility for the group as 
well as the role of meeting individually with each member of the 
group between his class meetings in a tutorial capacity. The 
chairman is also present at all class meetings which are taught 
by full-time Pepperdine faculty. 

The monthly tutorial sessions, which are about three hours in 
length, focus on helping the executive translate the material 
covered in the program to the man's business. Since most of the 
participants are already successful presidents or^axecutives in 
their corporations, the meaningfulness of the educational experience 
is primary with the degree being next in Importance. During the 
individual session the chairman also works with the executive on his 
business research project, which is intended to be a major business 
project integrating the educational experience and the participant's 
business needs. A report is written on every individual meeting. 
This report is mailed to each of the Pepperdine teaching team 
assigned to the class. 

The class chairmen have credentials comparable to those of the 
teaching faculty. All have Ph.D. degrees in some business area 
and/or are completing their degrees. Of the nine chairmen currently 
employed, seven have their Ph.D. degrees; two are completing require- 
ments on their degrees. Pepperdine University has the final say 
on their acceptability to the program. 

The program also includes the use of outside speakers over the 16 
months of class sessions. These speakers are businessmen, professors 
from other universities, and/or professional seminar speakers. 
Many of these speakers are identified as potential speakers for the 
P/KE program from the TEC program. CEC identifies the speakers, but 
they are approved by Pepperdine via the Pepperdine professor in 
charge of the class section. 

CEC provides admlnistra?.:.ve support for the program. This includes 
collecting the fees, scheduling meetings, interacting on behalf of 
the student with the University registrar, finance, ^^BA program and 
VA offices. CEC also coordinates the outside speakers and special 
workshops. The administrative support is far more personalized 
than what a student might expect in a typical university situation. 
The administrative staff includes myself; an assistant director, 
Dr. Frank Largent; one full time administrative* assistant; and part- 
time assistance from another CEC staff member. All student records 
are maintained by the University. 
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The program has not expanded in the last several years, primarily 
because CEC and the School of Business and Management have decided 
to maintain it at a high quality leval, both in terms of delivery 
and the students enrolled. I think that both CEC and the' School 
of Business would like to maintain that position — low enrollment 
and high qualitVo, both in delivery and the student body. 

Thank you. 
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"Who Are The Brokers?" 



Dr. Leonard Dalton 
Academic Overtures, Inc. 



At the risk of mounding like I'm protesting too much, I want to start 
out by saying first that Academic Overtures currently has no contract 
with any university since the recent issuance of the WASC directive. 
We have individuals that have contracts with universities and we're 
constantly gathering retired educators to do that same sort of thing 
with others. You might ask, "Well, what^s in it for Academic Overtures?" 
Well, that's a good question and I think we may have been the organization 
that Dr. Young referred to that may be on its way out, but as an organi- 
zation, we're not sure we're necessary any longer under the WASC guide- 
lines* I currently have a contract with a university to develop 
curriculum on a performance base for them, as I have done with some 
other colleges. 

Concerning our philosophy and history, it was interesting to hear Craig 
talk about the fact uhat brokers are probably the child of the 70s; if that 
the case, I have to confess to an intimate relationship with colleges back 
in the 60s that generated that birth. I was doing this sort of thing with 
the Kettering Foundation as an intermediary — I could use another term but 
it's a rather vulgar one* We were actually generating workshops, locating 
people who wanted to learn how to develop a performance curriculum, and 
providing college credit for this service in which some enrolled for the 
credit, and some didn't. Now, the interesting thing to me is that it's 
not that colleges can't do the kind of thing brokers do* it's really that 
they won't do them. I think Jobji Sperling alluded to that a little bit in 
that there's a certain amount of security in knowing that you have a budget 
sometimes somewhat unlimited as far as, maybe, the State Colleges are con- 
cerned, whereas when you're a broker, out there by yourself, you know 
you're going to have to make it financially, or you're going to die and 
move to something else. It's a simple comparison, I'd say, of free enter- 
prise with socialistic organization, whether you like it or not. To me, 
nhere has been a definite evolution in this process, especially since I 
see it^^from a vantage point of some 15 years. Most entrepreneurs—and 
maybe "broker" is not the right term, maybe we ought to call them "educa- 
tional entrepreneurs"— that start out because they see a need and see 
wher6 to make a buck— they put the two together and they make a buck and 
they fill a need. That's a terrible thing to have to admit but that's 
true; in the process of making that buck and filling that need, they see 
all kinds of vistas such as travel study credits, they can organize groups, 
provide travel opportunities and people get college credit. There's all 
kinds of things that go along with this entrepreneur activity. And I don't 
say they're bad, having once owned a travel agency, I have to say that 
there's an awful lot of value in travel. This person soon finds that he 
can't do it ail by himself. So he contacts other educators, some retired, 
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some fired, whar.ever the case may be, and they begin to find more 
needs and to make another buck* Then the broker is faced with either 
one of cc^o things — either the market dries up or he becomes a little 
more innovati^'e and he begins to find other ways to fill other needs 
even if siDmewhac created by him. 

Now, in my paifiiicular instance. Academic Overtures was started way 
back, about 1972, in which a group of us, the originators of the 
Kettering Learning Package, or UNIPAC, formed a little corporation 
called TIME, Unlimited. I think that had some fancy definition, 
teaching innovation and a modem education. Our partner in the organi- 
zation was Gardner Swenson^ the father of the daily demand schedule of 
Brookhurst Junior High, and we had some very prominent educators. Later 
some of us organized under the name UNIPAC and formed a consultant firm 
under that name. Our first work, by the way, was with Pepperdine, I'll 
never forget, we were back at Columbus, Missouri, with Kettering, run- 
ning a work shop on performance curriculum packaging, which certainly 
fulfilled the minimum hours requirement, I remember asking the Professor 
from the University of Mj.ssouri, "Why aren't you offering any credit for 
this?" And he replied, "Oh, no, our university wouldn't go for that." 
Pence Dakus — some of you remember Pence — was the^ first dean of Continuing 
Education for Pepperdine* ^ I said, "Pence, you're accredited all over the 
country — why don't you offer credit?" And Pence replied, "I think I will,*' 
I guess tliat was probably one of die first weekend workshops that ever 
got started, that Kettering Workshop in Missouri. Well, from there we 
began to see that we who were practitioners-r-as we liked to call our- 
selves — compared to theorists that you people on campus were — we had a 
program that we would offer that was practical, was up-to-date and well 
ahead of what was really happening in education with regard to performance 
curriculum development. We ran workshops from Wetit Virginia to Hawaii," 
I guess, for many, many years. Finally, fi4ding out that the name UNIPAC 
was really not too original and wasn' t going to be very easy to use 
nationally, we merged into Acadeniic Overtures, and since that time it's 
been called Academic Overtures, Actually, all of ^ the things we've done — 
all of the courses that I've written for Continuing Education, whether 
they be degree programs or nondegree programs— we have stressed that every 
single concept that is to be learned in that program must have a performance 
objective identif ie - and, in ordar to make sure that we did not get in 
trouble in the affective domain, we saw to it that we'd use observable 
terminology and we didn't say "measurable." One of the things we learned 
in our workshop was that if you tell somelDody that they have a picture in 
their head, that what they are looking for- is evidence of leaiming, all 
they have to do is get it down on paper so it's observable evidence, we 
don't have to fight with them over the affective domain. And, conse- 
quently, we were able to do this in every course we wrote, 

I would like to mention that for those of you who'd like to know a 
little more about how it is we do- convert .curriculum to a performance 
base, how we work with professional associations on behalf of the colleges 
that we work with, we do have some I ooklets and when this session is over, 
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If you'd like to have a copy, Mr. Norman, of Academic Overtures, 
would be glad to let you have one. This, I have to admit, was pro- 
duced before the recent WASC directi\-e and therefore is probably not 
totally appropriate. I wouldn't want you to assume that we automati- 
cally do these things for colleges in the name of Academic Overtures. 
They're done with an individual who contracts with a college who also 
just happens to work with Academic Overtures. 

There are many services which colleges are unable to, or won't ;)rovide. 
Maybe it's beneath their dignity, and when you're working by yourself 
and nou under a budget from an institution there are things y u will 
do that you wouldn't do if you were in their position with a full-time 
salary. There exist thousands of qualified persons who'd like to earn 
college degrees but due to civic, church, and professional obligations, 
cannot attend even weekend classes. This was a real revelation to me. 
Here I've been going around the country, runiiing these workshops, think- 
ing I was 'doing a great job teaching elementary and secondary teachers 
how to put together performance curriculum packaging, and all of a 
sudden it was dropped on me-^here are thousands ana thousands of people 
who went to college maybe a year or two, got married, got a job, and 
then because they coach Little League, or something, there's no way 
they can even go back to school nights or weekends'. And colleges have 
been trying to deal with that for some time* As a matter of fact the 
Cal-State Consortium has for three years been saying they have a directed 
independent study program but, in fact, at the risk -^f being shot by 
somebody from there, they really do not, because they have not converted 
their curriculum to a performance base so chat there is no argument 
between the teacher and the student about what the student has done and 
what is acceptable as evidence of learning. And you cannot have directed 
independent study without doing that. There are educators who may be 
retired or otherwise available to service qualified students who are 
master's degree candidates. Some of the things that were* said up here 
bothered me a little bit earlier because I do not understand why someone 
wl'di a master's or a Ph.D. degree on-campus is any more qualified than 
somebody approved by a university with a master's or a Ph.D. to teach 
off-campus. As long as you can build in a performance curriculum and 
a^eer review mechanism from the professor on-campus you have a betuer 
quality control than what you have on-campus. You see, no professor 
on-campus is going to allow you to come in and sit in on his class 
and check on what the students have learned. You might have a strike 
on your hands immediately. But the performance degree programs that 
I've worked with universities on is not only the performance curriculum 
in which the student must achieve every single objective but it also calls 
for a review from a campus professor to double check to make sure that 
that student, in face, was the one that did that. Accredited colleges 
and their accrediting agencies are concerned about quality -control of 
degree programs offered away from campus. This is why to me it's 
important that colleges, in both on and off-campus programs, are going to 
have to move towards a performance design in their curriculum offerings. 
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Campus professors are capable of identifying what they're willing 
to accept as observable evidence that each concept, idea, attitude 
and skill has been learned. But unfortunately, they won't. You see, 
there's a danger of using t.iis for purposes of accountability, which 
I mentioned here earlier. Once they've identified what they're going 
to accept as evidence of learning, someone else aould take the next 
step, and probably rightly so, and hold the faculty accountable for 
those objectives. I dor't know whether you've ever taken a course 
and naken all the notes, and all that the professor has said, taken 
his basic texts, and then isolated all the concepts, and wrilitep a 
performance objective for every one of them. If you think that's 
easy, try it. It's not easy, but .that's what we've done. We've done 
that for six bachelor's degrees and it's a costly process but it's a 
good investment in education. The use of performance curricula encour- 
ages the implementation of principles of acco-ntability. I don't deny 
that; I think it's good. All right, the services that I think a broker, 
if you want to use the word, or entrepreneur in education, should pro- 
vide is to continue to locate candidates that the colleges either can- 
not or. will not locate. To locate tutors that are qualified and submit 
the resumes and transcripts of those people to the college for their 
approval, to utilize" "campus professors, push all parties to review the 
^curriculum and to develop that curriculum around a performance base, 
to provide tutor-pupil supervision, to ensure weekly contnct between 
tutors and students, and to schedule campus professors for performance 
verification meetings with degree candidates. All of these are to be 
controlled by the university, as we see it. I might put myself in the 
shoes of that university. If I were the president, what would I want? 
And this is the way we operate. 

I would like to add that I think that all funds should go directly to 
the university, possibly in a trust fund, but nevertheless they shouldn't 
come to the entrepreneur broker. I think the funds should be made out 
directly to the school, although that creates a little bit of a burden 
on the business manager--I se^that as a quality control and if I were 
in the WASC office, I would want to see that also. Xliis basically is a 
brief view of how we see where we are and where we think we're going. 
I hope that Academic Overtures can continue to move in a direction of 
performance because I like to see peopld get credit for what they can 
do, not how long they sit in a chair, and where they git in it. I have 
no patience, quite frankly, with the philosophy of so many of my col- 
leagues on the college campuses that you really can't count it as credit 
unless it happens in the shadow of the library. just want to thank you 
'for inviting me, Craig, and giving me a chance to say some things I've 
wanted to say for a long time. Thank you. 
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Benefits of Brokerage 
Institutional Perspectives 



Mr. Michael Eowe 
Dean of Continuing Education 
University of San Francisco 

Maybe as an indication as to the success of the prograius, I'll correct 
Craig. In January I was made Dean of Continuing Education at USF — 
it's a new position, -^obviously. 

I guess what I'd like to do — actually the way the program is entitled, 
we're supposed to give the positive, but I would like to throw a barb 
toward Dr. Young, unfortun? ely^ at least from my vantage, point , his 
presentation tended to underscore the problems or negative aspects 
associated with the programs w..thout really underscoring what I con- 
sider and I think that many of my colleagues consider, the very positive 
aspects associated with these kinds of programs. I guess at the outset, 
what I was going to say was that some problems that Dr. foung referred 
to — I don't know whether they are problems — they might be problems; but 
the way he referred to them, they aren't necessarily a problem. For 
example, growth, and our programs have experienced rapid growth, we 
don't consider this a problem,. There have been problems associated with 
rapid growth, hut rapid growth in itself is not a problem from our • 
vantage point. The problem of base motives (profit motive) has already 
been dealt yith by one of our .colleagues, Harmut Fischer, who is my asso- 
ciate dean in Continuing Education at USF — although I'll be candid with you- 
we have yet to see a profit associated .with these programs, as the vice 
president for accounting and finance told me 'last week while I was doing 
my budget. I think the critical issue that I had with the problems that 
Dr. Young referred to, was that the tuition has to be higher and I 'guess 
I really ought to find out what he means by that because I can't figure 
that one out at all. What criteria do you use? Maybe you're talking 
about public education, but not private. From our vantage point it's 
costly, but it does not necessarily have to be higher. At our university 
it's about $7.00 a;unit less. The program at USF began about 1970. In 
Continujing Education, we began to deal with adult students and the Uii- 
versity, for all intents and purposes, was experiencing a rather rapid 
decline in student enrollment. It's important for you to realize that 
the rapid decline in student enrollment was in terms of our traditional 
student population, which was both adult and the traditional 18-22 year- 
olds. The Univers'ity of San Franciico has had, since its inception, an 
evening college that related to the adult market and that evening college 
sometimes had enrollments close to 1,000 students. 

Now, from the vantage point of program development what we were attempting 
to do at the University is develop programs for those students that we 
had traditionally served, both the 18-22 year-old population, as well 
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as^.the adult student. I personally was in the Sociology Department as 
a faculty member there and had been working with a number of programs 
that' related to law enforcement, LEAA program grants, as well as. to 
social service grants. —We had anywhere from 13 to 25 'students in each 
one of .our programs, totaling at any one time maybe 40 or 50 students. 
The later part of 1974, the president of the University h^-gan to disc'iss 
with John Sperling, at that time, a professor at S-3n J' a, the 

possibility 'of John calling two colleagues of his, )' . lw.:,s and 
Joan Crawford, and developing a program ia league with the University. 
I, at that time, was not connected with that. J was just a faculty 
member in the Sociology Department. The president and the academic 
vice president, at that time, introduced me to John and' we began to 
develop the programs that ,they currently have. And we developed those 
in concert — what I \Ja^ to say is that wa developed those around not 
only a strong base adml^S'tr^atively but a strong base at faculty level. 
That does not mean t;he f^^lty,were all very happy about this — tfhat means 
that there was lots of cxjiilcisms , lots of conflicts, but after *all 
that's wHat in^/&i^djxg--the faculty means — lots of conflict, especially 
as it. relates to new programs. So as a result the prograin began very 
small,. again continuing with students thdt we had and grew to a point 
in 1975-1976 in which we had approximately 400 students enrolled in one 
program. It was a degree program, a Bachelor of Arts in public service. 
This program we did in conjunction with the Institute for Professional 
Development.. It was named IPD after we'd been in relationship with 
John and Peter and Joan for about a year and onerhalf . I think initially 
we were not quite sure whether or not they were part of the University 
or not. I'll be candid with you^ — the de-^'elopment of the relationship 
was in many ways accidental and not very well planned from a vantage ^ 
point of the way we'r^ talking about it today. The reason we developed, 
it is that we knew that out there are a number of adults who desired 
postsecondary education programs. They desired them both on a credential 
level as well as in terms of particular programs that would help them. 
Our first pi^gram related to police officers and people 'in the criminal 
justice area and we found tliat at the very outset IPD was quite helpful 
in giving us the development help necessary to establish not only the 
markets out there but also in terms of developing curricular needs, 
working in Qonjunction with the faculty at the University, as well as 
in terms of developing the program administration* We re^.lly, 'for all 
intents and purposes, had never gone off campus before except or. an ad hoc 
ba/?is with specific faculty members. Working with their departments. 

The programs themselves were developed as a result of the University, the ' 
Institute, and numbers of people in the professions assessing a particular 
need and trying to identify the kinds of material that would relate to' 
that particular need. We spent approximately two years doing this, and 
I think that, in fact, as a result, the program tended to develop around 
the needs of each group, that being the University, the student, and 
the consuming population, that basically being those people who have to 
consume the ctudents after they've completed their degree program. We 
also developed the same kind of strategy as it relates to our other pro- 
grams — we have other programs dealing with educators, social service 
workers, banks, and so forth. XO,:^ 
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As you veil know, many of you saw decreasing enrollments at many 
universities. You saw in the paper, I'm sure, about how the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco was going to release about 113 faculty 
members. They_sent out terminal contracts to all of them and you 
can imagine the kind of atmosphere that existed at the University 
at that time. Well, we were at the same time as that developing a 
union which we now have at the University, and we were also developing 
these programs, so you can imagine the kind of environment that was 
existent tliere. I'd say that before > the University faculty were 
involved in the program because they were interested in whether or 
not they were going to' have a job. There were altogether about 18 
faculty involved in the whole program at the outset from different 
departments. Now, afterwards, we find that now we more than likely 
have about three-quarters of the University faculty involved in Con- 
tinuing Education- programs. They're either involved on a consulting 
basis, they're involved in a dir^^ct work basis, or they're involved 
on an evaluation basis. I would say about two-thirds of the faculty 
are involved in teaching. It's important, then, to realize that this 
rnist have had an impact upon the University in terms of retaining faculty. 
In Continuing Education we have now, probably, eight faculty memb^.rs who 
would have been released but were picked up in Continuing Education. I 
personally have tenure at the University so, as the Dean of a program, 
.I*m not in a fearsome position of being released immediately. 

As a result of the brokering firm, ^ what we're able to do is develop these 
programs, hire the faculty that would have been released and develop at 
the ^same time a sound financial base for the University to continue oper- 
ating these programs. However, it's important for you to realize that 
these programs have not produQed the kind of base that one would expect 
that would allow the University to survive. It hasn't. However, it's 
cost effective in terms of its operational context. The brokering firm 
has taken the chances and allowed us to develop a program without having 
to inyest an incredible' amount of our own resources. So it's important 
to keep in mind,, at least from our vantage point, that the educational 
climate of the l|niversity has changed dramatically. The educational com- 
^ponenf has' gone'from a demoralized state to a relatively positive state 
as evidenced by the number of faculty involved in the program. The faculty 
themselves feel that they oxm the program; therefore, it's becoming on a 
daily -basis more institutionalized into the University. A number of years 
back, the program was not the University's.^ I think everybody would agree 
with that* But today it^is.^ It's very much the University's. The 
brokering firm for all intents and purposes has helped us establish a 
base within the bay area — the San Francisco bay area — that we didn't have. 
USF, for all intents and purposes, was considered a small Jesuit Uni- 
versity. Today it's still a small Jesuit university, but it is perceived 
by a number .of people within the community as a University that's attempting 
to reach out to that community. The kind of community service that has 
resulted is really very positive, as far as the University is concerned. 
The students come back and ask us for additional services. It also has 
helped institutionally to develop entrees, capabilities, and expertise 
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wit±in the University as it relates to the community outside. Our 
individual faculty we feel have been developed incredibly in terras 
of their own potential. They were a very traditional faculty an the 
outset and a number of faculty as a result of this program have 
developed all sorts of capacities in terms of developing new ways of 
teaching classes. A recent survey than we just completed — or are in 
the process of completing — indicates that a number of faculty members 
who teach in the program have indeed taken what they learned in the 
Continuing Education. program and have applied it in their classes on- 
campus. So, there has been a feedback effect which has been very 
positive and not deleterious. There also has been a development of 
faculty resources, As a matter of fact, in the Foghorn , our student 
newspaper, the week before last, there was a big headline. It said: 
"Liberal arts faculty member hired," and for USF I'd have- to say that's 
a very important thing, because for all the problems that we've had, 
that was a very positive sign. The economic factors, then, are important. 
We have been able to achieve an economic development at the University 
as it relates to this program. We've been able to put more and more of 
our resources associated with this program to work. We have on-campus 
gone from a very small budget to a very large budget. That means expen- 
diture budget, not income budget. That's one of our problems right now, 
we're in the middle of budget hearings. It also has developed, from our 
vantage point, a he-'.ghtened awareness and responsiveness of the students 
to the University. It's very interesting how, as our graduates develop 
and grow, they come back and they join the president's club, or -the 
ambassador's club, and they give gifts, and they really feel like they're 
part of the University. I think that's something different than what 
most people think of Continuing Education. We've integrated these stu- 
dents, they participate in the same graduation exercises, they maintain 
the same core curriculum requirements that any other university student 
must maintain, and they feel a part of the University. That's a critical 
variable as far as I'm concerned. Faculty at USF feel that this is their 
program, and I think they can stand behind it in terms of its demands 
upon the student as being similar to the demands that we make on campus. 
We've also found that this program has directed the financial resources 
in such a way that we're bei^^ very proactive rather than reactive. That 
means basically that we are planning for the first tdLme since I've been 
at the University — planning how we're going to develop programs. I think 
that's a very positive environment to find yourself in within a university, 
rather than reacting to why you* re going to cut and where you're going to 
cut. We're actually talking about developing and this is not just in 
Continuing Education. This had a feedback effect upon all the departments 
because we share some department positions; and so as a result, the 
departments themselves are beginning to talk about further development. 
I guess I want to just say good things because I hear a lot of bad things 
being said; and I'm sure that if anybody has any bad questions to ask, 
I'll be happy to answer them. 
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Mr. W. E. Lewis, Executive Dean 
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The Los Angeles Community College District has heftn benefiting by brokerage 
of educational services in the Overseas Program of the Diptrict since 
-1972. It is important tc note that for many years prior to this, at least 
since the early 1920s, Los Angeles schools were making use of certain 
organizations to implement the provision of education to the communities 
served. Chief among such organizations were parent teacher groups, student 
body organization and nonprofit foundations established at most L s Angeles 
community colleges. These early organizations fit a category described as 
auxiliary organizations (and that term, by the way, has been defined rather 
carefully by the State of California) . They typically provided services 
that were not then provided through the public school system itself. Typical 
services were the provisi<"a of cafeterias, bookstores and student sponsored 
activities. I think all of you are familiar witi: all of those. Jn 1949 
the cafeterias were absorbed as a function of the school district. Book- 
stores, while controlled by the district, functioned and continue to function 
as a separate and distinct st'^dent body organization, continuing as an auxi- 
liary organization to the District* Student sponsored activities, while 
changing from time to time to meet the needs of the students, continue to 
receive partial funding and support from the Associated Students. There are 
separate records and delineation of functions between* the functions of the 
District (largely relating to control of the activities and the functions 
related to these auxiliary student organizations). Nonprofit foundations 
have risen alongside each of nhe Los Angeles colleges, serving their specific 
needs. All of these auxiliary organizations can be characteri:(Sed as providing 
flexible, fast, and efficient services or products in relation to the colleges' 
needs. 

When the President of Los Angeles City College, Dr. Louis Kaufman, iDit.-lated 
the Overseas Program of the District in 1972, he found that for the saaie 
reasons as the earlier auxiliary organizations had flourished, it was necessary 
for him to turn to another educational organization for brokerage of the educa- 
tional program of the Los Angeles Community College District in military loca- 
tions overseas. Initially, the University of Southern California held a 
primary contract with the military services, asking the Los Angeles Conmunity 
Colleges to provide the educational programs as a subcontractor. (Now, that 
sounds familiar to most of you.) Approicimately one year later the 
University found it could no longer handle the administrative overhead required 
in brokeraging the Los Angeles Community College District educational programs; 
therefore, this management function was transferred to a nonprofit educational 
foundation, the Foundation for Educational Services, which listed in the 
CPEC background paper. The Foundation then and now had other interests than 
simply serving the management of the Los Angeles Community College prograii. 
Now, ^that's important because in the spring of 1975, the Board of Tiustees' 
of the District and the military agreed that the seirviceman receiving an 
education would be better served if the District held the primary contract 
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with che military service. In July 1975, the change was made — the 
District became the prime contractor and the Foundation for Educational 
Services the subcontractor, providing, at the district's request, such 
business and other support services as were desired by the District 
staff, representing the Board of Trustees. Effective in August 1976, 
the contract with the Foundation for Educational Services (FES) was dis- 
solved and a new contract with the International Education Foundation 
was initiated and that broker is also listed in the background paper. 
The change related to the fact that the District desired a foundation 
serving its interest with no other clientele. The Foundation for Educa- 
tional Services, an established organization with several clients, did not 
wish to divest itself of those other interests. Therefore, the change was 
made in an amicable fashion, which reflected a continuing trend in the 
District for more effective control over various aspects of the program. 
That's the past. 

Current status finds, then, two organizations — the district and the lEF — 
each autonomously fulfilling stated roles servicing civilian education for 
military personnel at military locations at home and abroad. The organi- 
zations are tied by contract which stipulates that Che Foundation has the 
expertise and the personnel to assist the District to implement the program 
and is willing to provide the logistical support services for that program. 
It shall provide all logistical support services necessary to sustain the 
program^ including but not limited to (and t*ve been very careful to try 
to list some of the things which we thought were important enough in regard 
to these, so bear with me): 

1. Furnishing necessary texts, materials, equipment and supplies 
as are required for the conduct of the program. 

2. Compensating all Foundation personnel, including instructors, 
assigned to the District's program. 

3. Providing admiuiotrative support and assistance to the District 
in several ways: 

(a) Collection of tuition and fees 

(b) Maintenance of a complete accounting and financial 
reporting system, including such items as: 

(1) Student enrollment by term 

(2) Staff assignments by term 

(3) Budget statistics by month 

(4) Cash flow statements by month 
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4. Providing administrative and financial supervision, and 
clerical supervision, as required. 

5* Performs other services, at the written request of the 
District, as may be mutually agreed upon* 

6. Next, providing public liability and property damage insur- 
ance against risks arising from Uie program for the Foundation 
and the District. I might add that before I became a part of 
this program, as an administrator in one of the colleges, I 
had four suits against me (as a part of my job, by the way) 
and one of the first things that I asked (when I became a 
part of the overseas program) was: "Do I have the protection 
that I had in the regular college campus?" They assured me that 
"yes," I did, and. that we had ^additional protection through such 
public liability and property damage insurance as was provided 
by the Foundation for the district and the Foundation, collectively. 

The District, however, provides the following, and you'll notice 
I'm going over this one very quickly because tiiis really is not 
the primary concern. Remember, I said, "What are the advantages 
of educational brokerage?" — and among those, this is not included. 

(a) Instructional curricula. 

(b) Programs and courses of study. 

(c) Provisions for quality instructors. 

(d) Providing on-^site supervision of instruction. ^ 

(e) Determining tuition rate, 

(£) Preparing and providing to the Foundation a line 
item budget for each budget period. 

(g) Reimbursing the Foundation for reasonable expenditures. 

There's not one reference to the development of curriculum or 
the programs themselves by the Foundation. 

Auxiliary organizations, as noted previously, tend to grow closer to the edu- 
cational institution. Their functions are often absorbed by Che institution 
as state law§^ recognize that necessity. The trend of brokerage of service for 
the Overseas Program of our district appears to be following a similar path. 
The Foundation continues to serve an independent ro'Le in providing for unique 
changing- needs of colleges. Tlie Foundation best provides flexible, fast, 
efficient service. A reasonable next step is for state approval of auxiliary 
status for such foundations as meet the criteria to better serve the changing 
methods and techniques by which the colleges serve their various publics. 
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A public institution functionii ^ in its society can be compared to 
an "ice island," Some of you don't know whan an ice island is. There 
have been pictures from outer space in the cecent press showing these 
above the Arctic Circle; the United Suates has stationed personnel on 
ice islands. Their purpose is to find cut ^hat the weather is. These 
things move along from year to year. Some of them are two and three 
square ndles and they serve a purpose until they start moving inexho- 
rably toward the southern climates. So, that's my preface to the point. 
We serve important functiot-s within our various communities insofar as 
there is a favorable climate within which we may perform that function. 
We move to an unfavorable climate and wpt die. A public institution is 
different ia that respect from cin ice island only in that it can change 
its emphajis and its character to meet the changing needs of the society 
It ser^/es. The nonprofit educational foundation is an important device 
for supporting the institution, retaining its flexibility of character 
to keep pace with the changing requirements cf society. 

As noted in a Carnegie Report in 1975, for all of Higher education the 
challenge is to do more than survive. Much remains to be done both by 
individual institutions and by public poxicy to ensure universal access 
to higher education to all persons and to reach the creative capability 
of all society through higher education to solve its jaany problems. We 
believe that the method and the system which we are following will best 
assure our meeting this goal. Thank you. 
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Benefits of Brokerage 
Institutional Perspectives 



Dr» Moward White 
Executive Vice Pres.ideiat 
Pepperdine University 

I think, at the beginning of the meeting, Dr. Seaton referred to "flights 
of rhetoric," and I said, at the time, I'm certainly not going to engage 
in a flight of rhetoric; I will do a verbal crawl, which I shall now begin. 

Pepperdine University is an independent institution that enrolls this year 
/ approximately 9,000 students in a liberal arts college and in four profes- 
sional schools. With headquarters at Malibu, we are now in our 40th year of 
operation. Our institution has operated off-campu$ programs in California 
and elsewhere longer than most of the institutions] with which we are acquainted. 
It has always been true that the overwlielmlng majority of all of these programs 
have been conducted under our own arrangements in every ^respect and that we 
have used the so-called "brokers" in a relatively small number of instances. 
The two companies with which we are associated have been engaged as consultants 
in .much the same way that we have contracted for the services of a firm of X 
computer experts, the Systems Computer Technology Corporation of Westchester 
Pennsylvania, to assist us in the development of a computerized record-keeping 
system. In every case we have been in complete control, but we have sought 
to avail ourselves of the expertise of those whose knowledge extends beyond 
the capability that we believe we have in our own institution. At this time 
we have working relationshipSv with two of the so-called "brokers." 

One of these is the Continuing Education Corporation which you have already 
heard from today and which has been working with us since 1970 in offering 
the Master of Business Administration degree in a special, program designed for 
presidents or other key executives in business. From our perspective, this 
company was chosen because our School of Business and Management needed its 
help in planning its contacts with business leaders, in designing a format for 
presenting the material of the program that would conform to the time require- 
ments of those who were to be the students and especially because of the 
exper^.ise of this company in arranging for some of the internationally famous 
speakers and lecturers who have been included in the program, such as 
Peter Drucker. 

The program that is offered in connection with this arrangement, as I have 
already indicated, is the Master of Business Administration, and It is cur- 
rently offered in four locations — in Texas and in California. It is char- 
acterized by sequential course offerings in behavi.orai, organizational and 
quantitative .areas with concentrated periods of study during four trimesters. 
It requires a thesis that is begun in the first trimester, and that continues 
through the fourth. 

The work of the Continuing Education Corporation involves providing tutors, 
^ furnishing administrative support in certain housekeeping chores and arranging 
meetings, contacting prospective students, arranging for special speakers, and 
offering such advice and counsel as may from time to time seem appropriate. 
Academic committees within the School of Business and Management of Pepperdine 
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University determine the entire curriculum, the deans and associate deano 
control all administrative procedures, and the regular faculty of the 
school conducts the academic program. Every course, without exception, 
is taught by a regular full-time member of the faculty of Pepperdine Uni- 
versity School of Business and Management* The internal review and moni- 
toring process, including qualify control, is exactly the same as for all 
other programs administered by the school of Business and Management* 
The University controls admissions and keeps all student records. 

We believe that the services provided by the Continuing Education Corpora- 
tion have been very beneficial to Pepperdine University in helping us to 
make contact with business leaders who may be interested in this highly 
specialized program. We further believe that we have provided an educational 
program of quality for these students that they have appreciated and through 
which thay have received substantial benefits* Therefore, we expect to 
continue this relationship with the Continuing Education Corporation indefi- 
nitely, although there is no written contract specifying a particular time 
involvement. 

The other corporation with which Pepperdine University is associated is the 
Rockport Management Corporation of Washington, D.C. Our affiliation with 
this company began in 1974 and according to the contract will continue into 
1979 on the present basis. Before our agreement with this company, we had 
operated a few programs on. military bases and had become convinced that there 
was a genuine need for the kind of service we could render. The Rockport group 
was selected because it had a wide acquaintance with locations of military 
-bases, the types of personnel who work with educational programs on these 
bases, the needs and interests of students, and the multitude of federal regu- 
lations that apply. We therefore deemed it advisable to engage the services 
of this experienced company in arranging the details of our military programs. 

In the early days of our relationship with, this corporation, we received 
valuable advice concerning program formats. The result was a development of 
academic programs featuring sequential course offerings of one course at a 
time in four or five weeks of exclusive, intensive study per course. We now 
have these offerings including the bachelor's degree and the master*s degree 
on approximately 50 military bases scattered across the nation. We have 
worked very closely with the United States Marine Corps. It is possible for 
a student in the Marine Corps at El Toro to complete a course in May, be trans- 
ferred to Cherry Point, North Carolina, and take the remainder of his work 
there without losing, a significant amount of time because of his change of 
location. This is only one of the reasons why such programs are useful to 
military personnel who cannot always take the time off to go every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 9:00 to 11:00, at the nearest University and get 
the Marine Corps to promise him that they will not move him until he finishes 
his degree* 

The Rockport Management Corporation helped us develop this format and con- 
tinue to advise us with reference to the ever-changing and mystifying 



government regulations, management procedures, and most importantly 
assists MS in recruiting students. 



All administrative and academic activities are under the immediate 
supervision of the Dean of Professional Studies of Pepperdine University 
with headquarters on our Los Angeles campus. The internal review and 
monitoring process involves the Dean of the School of Professional Studies 
and the Academic Council of the faculty of that school. This is the same 
dean and council that approves and regulates programs on our Los Angeles 
campus. All admissions standards, courses, procedures, and activities 
must meet the approval of this council and its dean. In all of these 
matters, the Rockport Management Corpoiration has no part whatever other 
than reporting information it believes will be of xise to us, or making 
suggestions about improvement in our support services. 

We have found the Rockport Management Corporation to be a great help in 
the early formulation of these programs and in recruiting students. The 
activities of the company have been conducted along the lines of the highest 
professional standards, and we have found our association with this firm 
to be very beneficial. With the passing of time, however, we believe that 
we have acquired most of the knowledge that we need for the continuation 
of such programs, and we do not anticipate the extension of this kind of 
an arrangement. 

i 

In addition to the quality controls that have already been mentioned, all 
of these programs, like other parts .of the total academic program of the 
University, are under the general control of the University Academic 
Council which is composed of all academic deans and elected faculty repre- 
sentatives from each of the schools. The chairman of this council is the 
Vice President for Academic Affairs, During the current year he has made 
a number of visits to various off-campus locations to investigate for 
himself the academic quality of the offerings at those locations. 

For the fiscal year ending July 31, 1976, the tuition and fee income 
from all programs related to the two companies I have briefly described 
today total nine percent of the University's tuition-fee income. During 
the last academic year, the total enrollme'**:*? for credit in all programs 
related to these two corporations totaled . percent of the University's 
enrollment in all programs. One percent of the bachelor's degrees granted 
last year by the University was in these programs, and six percent of the 
master's degrees that we awarded were connected with these. Our working 
relationship with Continuing Education Corporation at Rockport Management 
Corporation has enabled us to render educational services that we believe 
we were unprepared to render and, therefore, we believe that this has been 
a beneficial relationship. 
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Questions and Responses — Benefits of Brokerage 



Mr. Jay Olins, Connnissioner 
California Postsecondary Education 
Commission — Question 



A public institution involved in off-campus, outreach activities is 

-^.fferent than so!ne of the others weWe heard from. I was curious — 
is that program totally self-contained in all aspects? Is there any 
district funding involved? Who works for whom? There are some impli- 
cations to those of us who support such activities for our local students 

Mr. W. E. Lewis, Executive Dean 
Overseas Program, Los Angeles 
Community College Pis trie t ~ Reap onse 

I though't youM never ask. Yes, the program is fully self-sustaining. 
It does not take local property tax funds. The money — you notice I 
mentioned at one point that the tuition is determined by the district 
and this is because 4e have the total budget. You notice several of 
us up here are concerned with budgets and we have two purposes: one 
is to serve the students in these extended. military service communities; 
the second purpose is to help all faculty develop programs, and we feel 
that this is one of the important aspects of the overseas programs for 
the Los Angeles Community Colleges. 

I agree with those who say we must be on a competency-based program, 
at least at this time. As we assess the overseas program and as we 
develop competency-based programs there chat we may not have developed 
previously, we think this kind of thing is the value that we gain as a 
district. We think it's a value, of course, to serve the military com- 
munity — those people in remote locations. But we have a tremendous value 
just in the things that are peripherally coming back to the district 
through program development activities. 



Dr. Sanford Elberg, Dean 
Graduate Division, University of 
California, Berkeley— ^ues tion 

May I ask the representative of Pepperdine how they are able to deal with 
locations such as Cherry Point or others which are somewhere distant? 
How do you employ the faculty? Who are they? 
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Dr. Howard White, Executive 
Vice President 

Pepperdine University — Response 

The faculty are recruited in a variety of ways. The Cherry Point 
location, if it is typical~and I use that only as an illustration — 
I really have no detailed knowledge of that particular location. We 
typically have a local coordinator who would look simply after record- 
keeping but all faculty are employed and their contracts are written; 
and they are selected in our Los Angeles office under Dean Grover Goyne, 
They are usually facility from some nearby institution. They are chosen 
for their academic qualifications and for their good reputations. We 
maintain their files in our Los ^geles office. 



Dr. Robert Swenson, Executive Director Designate 
Accrediting Comm:Lssion for Community and Junior 

Colleges, Western Association of Schools and Colleges — Question 

I*m wondering to what extent — not necessarily in the three institutions — 
but generally, such considerations as tenure, reemployment rights, and 
differential pay schedules may be factors in decisions to contract 
education of this type. 

> 

Mr. W. E. Lewis, Executive Dean 
Overseas Progrcim, Los Angeles 

Community College District — Response 

1 think we have to address that. I notice, Dr..Seaton, that this was 
an^important comment in your report. We feel it's very important and 
we're going to have to tackle that one— we have not yet. We have, in 
Los Angeles, for example, a difference in the pay scales that we do 
provide for the people in the overseas locations from those pay scales 
tliat we provide at home. This is a subject that is taking a lot of 
attention— a lot of time. We haven't solved it yet. We think tliat with 
collective bargaining with us, that we're going to have to solve it in 
the near future. I will say that there are differences in the kinds of 
situations and they have been referred to earlier in the morning. A 
typical class situation in the overseas program will soon be approximately 
11-1/2 students, contrasted with a situation in Los Angeles where you 
might have 50 or 60 students. But I'm not sure how I can answer your 
question, except it's one we're grappling with now. We don't have a 
positive answer as yet. 
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Dr. Howard White, Executive 
Vice President 

Pepperdine University — Response 



I might say that we do it both ways. We use regular faculty in one 
of these programs and, of course, they have all the regular rights 
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that they already had, anyway; and in the other program, we use 
adjunct faculty to a great extent and they receive remuneration 
on that basis and have no tenure claims. 



Mr. 'Michael Howe^ Dean 
Continuing Education 

University of San Francisco — Response 

It is really very easy for me to answer—we've got collective bargaining* 
It has been more or less decided. On the basis of sharing faculty mem- 
bers — we may share faculty members between an academic department. If 
I^hire somebody on the outside, then we pay that faculty member the same 
way as we would pay the faculty member on campus. We don't discriminate 
between the two. So, for all intents and purposes, our system of pay 
is about the same as it is for on-carapus programs. 

Dr. Paul Burke 
St. Mary's College— Question 

I was interested in Mr. Howe's comments about the University not yet 
realizing any profit, or to use a more gentile expression, net income, 
from the operation. It appeared to me, however, that the general 
tenor your comments was that this had saved a position for a great 
many of your faculty and had led to an increase in the quality teaching 
of the faculty. So it appears to me that while the specific statement 
was that there was no net income, that there were a great many specific 
benefits, some of which certainly serve the economic benefits as a 
result of the program. Is that correct? 



Mr. Michael Howe, Dean 
Continuing Education 

University of San Francisco — Response 

Yes— I guess what I was trying to say was that we have increased income; 
there's no doubt about that; but, on the other side, we have increased 
expenses. We've taken our programs and changed them and we've taken our 
existing resources and converted them; that's critical. We had existing 
resources that for all intents and purposes would have been released had 
the programs not developed the way; they did. As a result of their develop- 
ment, we were able to retain the faculty and therefore divert our resources 
into these programs. Likewise, we were 'also able to divert staff that we 
would have had to let go. Most of these people work in other departments 
of the University; in other words, we have not had to hire a lot more 
new people. I'd say maybe 90 percent of the staff and faculty are people 
that we've had on campus already. Ten percent of them are new people. 



Dr, Ralph Mills, Dean 
Continuing Education 

The California State University 
and Colleges — <^uestion 

This is an intriguing question (at least it has intrigiied me) about 
off-campus progranis, and I have been involved in them for some time, 
observing them. 

At a place like Cherry Point, for example, particularly when the 
institution is operating programs far from its campus, where regular 
faculty are not regularly involved, how do we deal with that aspect of 
the institution of higher education which we've valued for so many years — 
the fact that it's a community of rcholars and that the students are 
associated with the community of scholars and scholars associate with 
scholars. What about programs in distant locations where,, yes, we review 
their papers, we set the curriculum on campus, we govern it from the 
campus. But are those faculty out there associated with each other in 
the normal sense of the department, where they share their problems, talk 
about their students and the impact of the curriculum on those students 
as opposed to being guided 3,000 miles away by faculty who are not exper- 
iencing those same things? Thank you* 



Dr, Howard White, Executive 
Vice President 

Pepperdine University — Response 

The honest answer to that question, of course, is that the kind of com- 
munity you make reference to does not exist in the traditional way. 
There are relationships among faculty members — they meet in conferences, 
they know each other, we h<ive a roster — we don't just have a different 
person every time. Next week, in Los Angeles, we're having a meeting 
with a lot of the people who will be brought in from the whole nation. 
We feel that- they know each other in many ways, and the supeirvisors of 
the academic people who work with them, have included, for example, for 
a long titie, a person— an educator — ^who travels among them and works with 
them all of the time. So, obviously, if they're traveling a great deal, 
they do not have that relationship that would be highly desirable. I 
think our view wotild be that many of these young people would be getting 
nothing without this program; we are convinced that they're getting some- 
thing that is worthwhile. And I believe that anybody who would go to 
the United States Marine Corps and tell them that the program ought to be 
dispensed with would have an awfully tough argimienc on his hands. 




Mr. E. Lewis, Executive Dean 
Overseas Program, Los Angeles 

Conmunity Coxlege District — Response 

Your question really touches on what we consider to be the most impor- 
tant aspect of our entire overseas program. We did not discuss it 
here because it: did not relate to the basic question that we're asked 
to address. But this is something on which we probably spend more funds, 
more time, more effort, than on any other individual project, from the 
district point of view. 
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Brokerage--Cause for Concern; 
The WASC Advisory 



Dr. Ellis McCune 
President 

California State University, Hayward 
Commissioner . " ' 4 

Senior Commission, WASC • » - 

I think I am here today as a result of bad planning — some bad plannin', 
on my part, that is^ Both the chairman and the vice chairman of the 
Senior Commission had c^her commitments today and were unable to be 
here today. So I was asked^ to come as a representative of the Senior 
Commission. I think I should qualify one thing/ Reference was made 
to WASC. The Western Association of Schools ancf Colleges is actually ' 
composed of three separate accrediting commissions. There ^s the • ^ 

Accrediting Commission for Secondary Schools, the Accrediting Commission 
for Community Colleges, and the Accr^aditing Commission for Senior ^ ' 

Colleges and Universities. I have been, fox the past two years, a 
member of the Accrediting Commission for. Senior Colleges and Universities, 
and it is that Commission that I^m representing — I^m not really repre- 
senting WASC, i.e., the other two ComDnissions , at least the Community 
College Commission ha6 a representative here, >nd I don't think that th,e 
problem we* re discussing today is particularly germane to the business 
of the third Commission. ^ 

What^I want to do is give you a little bit of background about accredi- 
tati'bn and then talk more specifically about the Commission's policy 
statements concerning contract education, which is generally the .phrase 
that we have used, rather than the term, brokerage. Originally, as I' 
understand it, the Senior Commission had agreed to co-sponsor this parti- 
cular conference. That action was taken on the understanding that other 
regional accrediting associations would join the Western region in this 
respect. Because of financial constraints and time problems the other 
associations did not find it possible to participate today, and -a sugges- 
tion from the Western* Commission that the meeting be postponed was not 
accepted, so we ar^^i here today; we are pleased to participate in' the 
gathering and we ^11 be in teres ted'-in seeing the proceedings. Initially, 
I think, it ought to be noted 'that the Federation of Regional Accrediting 
Commissions, back in 1973, adopted some interim guidelines on contractual 
relationships between accredited institutions and nonaccredifced, independent 
entrepreneurs. All the regions-'-all of the accrediting regions in the 
United States are using this policy, currently, but there are, apparently 
substantial differences in tne interpretation given to the policy by ' 
the various, regions. I*m informed, for example, that in the southern 
association though several contracts have been presented for appro- 
val by the Commission, none, to date, has been accepted. The prob- 
lems that have f^ced accrediting commissions in recent years have 
come to be very^ numerous. I tiiink everybody understands,^ but, if not, 
IM like to say that traditionally. Regional Accreditingv^JSommissions have 
followed the practice of accred-^flng the entire institution. -That is. 



accreditation is an institutional action, not a program action. The 
Accrediting Commission does not go into an institution and say, well, 
we'll accredit their programs ixi business administration and in 
education, but we will not accredit those in history and political 
science and English. Once accreditation is granted, it covers the 
entire institution. ^Jhether that policy should be changed is a matter 
of discussion, I think, in accrediting associations across the country, 
partly because of the kind of problem that you* re addressing here to- 
day. In the last 30 years, the whole process has become increasingly 
complex and accreditinjr commissions have been subiected to increasi-ng 
stress and Strain. 

Back before World War II, almost all institutions were geographically 
self-contained. All their programs were offered at a single location 
and although there was some diversity among institutions, ranging from 
large, to small, public to private, and so forth, each college and uni- 
versity generally had clear, stated objectives and confined the programs 
that it offered to the attainment of the goals that were, contained within 
that statement of objectives. Accreditation was thus a fairly simple 
process — of a team reviewing the institution's goals and objectives, r 
reviewing its organization, its staffing, its financial base, its programs, 
to see whether it was actually accomplishing what it said it was accom- 
plishing what it said it was accomplishing and was thus representing 
itself fairly to the public and to other institutions who might accept its 
credits for transfer. After World War II, the demands of meeting the needs 
of veterans caused institutions to expand facilities very rapidly, and 
frequently to them to extend their offerings to locations off the^ campus. 

In .the 1960s and early 1970s, we saw the emergence of a lot of nontradi- 
tional institutions — they were experimental, innovative, new methods, new 
forms of instruction, taught new kinds of things, and, again, confronted 
accrediting commissions with new kinds of probleuis to deal with, quite 
different from those they had traditionally handled. All of these things 
complicated the process, caused commissions to try to find ways and means 
of evaluating the programs, judging them adequately and making reasonable 
decisions on accreditation of such activities. Particularly the expansion 
of off-campus activities has complicated life for accrediting commissions. 
It has been necessary for commissions now to send larger and larger teams 
to an institution and to break those teams up into sub teams to go out and 
visit the outposts of the educational enterprise and to develop new ways 
and means of trying to judge the adequacy of the programs there, Along^ ^ 
with this, it has been necessary for commissions to begin training programs 
to try to train evaluatorc. Back before World War II, when we all knew 
what we were, doing, we didn't have to train evaluators, but now it's become 
necessary to try uo school evaluators so they can meet the kinds of problems 
they will face. I think that the need to develop new methods, new forms, 
new guidelines, new procedures, to meet these changed conditions, has caused 
most of the friction between accrediting associations and institutions in 
the last several years. Very often, the time needed to develop new pro- 
posals and new procedures has not been understood. The questions that have 
been asked of them have been interpreted as hostility to the idea, and so 
forth. But nonetheless, all of the associations have been trying manfully 
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to meet these new demands and to develop new policies to 3ieal with 
the new conditions. During the past five years, in particular, the 
Senior Coiranission of the Western Association, which includes — I guess 
you all know this— Calif omia, Hawaii, and the Pacific territories, 
has developed new policies to deal with such things as continuing edu- 
cation and special programs, educational programs in military bases, 
nhe accreditation of graduate work, we've been faced, for example, with 
the emergence bf freestanding graduate schools — schools which offer 
graduate programs but have no undergraduate colleges, a totally new 
development. The ^iccreditation of operationally separate units, a 
^ policy on substantive change in an institution, policies on credit for 
prior learning, accreditation of nontraditional study, standards for' 
innovative programs of those serving new clientele and a policy .on study 
abroad. 

These policies have all, I think, specifically, urged institutions, 
encouraged institutions, to try to expana educational services and to 
adopt innovative practices; for example, the policy on educational 
programs on military bases, says: "The Regional Accrediting Commissions 
are pleased to note that military services are very much aware of the 
critical need for well-educated manpower and fully endorse the develop- 
ment of educational programs on military bases designed to provide for 
personal and prof essional., growth of personnel through educational 
courses and programs in cooperation with accredited and candidate post- 
secondary education inst:itutions . " 

Policy on credit ror^prior learning experiences recognizes that learning 
can take place in a variety of ways and settings, that students today cover 
a much broader spectrum of age and experience than they used to, that demon- 
strable learning can occur in other than the traditional academic setting, 
that may be perfectly creditable educational testing and that such learning 
if related to the goals of the student's education and compatible with the 
purposes of the institution, should be credited. 

The policy on accre itation of nontraditional study should encourage innova- 
tion and imaginative approaches to providing quality education in a new 
institution, or those already accredited. I could go on with examples from 
recent Commission policy statements that have attempted to encourage insti- 
- tutions to do new kinds of things and have atteiopted to develop procedures 
and guidelines for evaluating the results of those new attempts, since the 
Commission, as I said previously, evaluates a total institution; however, it 
must hold the institution responsible for the quality of all programs. So, 
in consequence, the Commission policies provide that specific programs, 
including those offered under, contract with nonaccredited institutions, be 
un33r the clear and demonstrable control and supervision of the institution 
itSiilf, and meet the standards, general and specific, that apply to. the 
institution, as a whole. Clearly, if accrediting associations were to 
adopt the practice of accrediting pieces of institutions, accrediting some 
programs and not others, cbis sort of thing would not be necessary. It 
would simply say, "this is accredited, that isn't," so that the public 
would know precisely where it stood. But, ^ ) long as the policy ^ADf insti- 
tutional accreditation is followed, then this Commission policy, I think. 
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will have to necessarily be followed, that is, holding the institu- 
tion responsible for control of all of the programs that are offered 
under that institution's naiae and for which that institution's credit 
is extended. So, the Commission's position, then, is that all con- 
tinuing education and special programs offered by an institution 
should have, and I quote: "Clearly defined purposes and objectives, 
adequate administrative organization, a sound financial base, a 
competent faculty, sufficient and adequate facilities, and effective 
and systematic evaluation within the framework of the stated purposes 
and objectives of the program. And that those objectives obviously 
should be consonant with those of the institution. " 

Now, against that sort of hasty summary of some of the principles and 
problems of accreditation, the major provisions of the Senior Commission's 
policy on contractual relations may be somewhat better understood. 
First, it provides that an institution, which is planning to offer 
a cooperative program, leading to a degree or certificate, is required 
to submit to, the Commission, under ^the policy on substantive change — 
this bedLng viewed as a substantive change—- required to submit to the 
Commission the description of a proposed program in advance of 
program being announced, or offered. That statement is supposed to 
include a description of the nature and purposes of the proposed 
activities, the relation of those proposed activities to the objectives 
of the institution, some evidence o^" the need for the program and a bud- 
get and other financial information showing that theiTe are adequate 
resources for financing the program. It's also supposed to include 
information on the governance of the program and administrative organi- 
zation, description of the educational activities that are to be 
offered, proposed student services, tuition and fees, refund policy, and 
all t^he things that you would expect to be there. Now, the Commission 
has adopted some special standards for use in evaluating such programs. 
These include that the program should combine the educational strengths 
of both institutions; that is, the accredited institution and the con- 
tractual partner. The academic contribution of the nonaccr edited part- 
ner should complement or* supplement the accredited institution, rather 
than provide a focus in new areas in which the accredited institution 
lacks academic competence. An extreme sort of example of that, I 
suppose would be a college which had been a four-year undergraduate, 
liberal arts cullege;)for many years suddenly contracting to offer a 
doctoral degree in, let's say, medicine, or in some other area in 
which it had no experience or competence. Secondly, the accredited 
institution should possess facility and administrative resources ade- 
quate and assigned both to administer the educational program and to 
evaluate it. Degrees, certificates, and courses to be offered and the 
number of credits and the level of competence required for the successful 
completion of these should be — musu be — determined in advance by the 
accredited institution, in accordance with institutional procedures and 
under the usual mechahisms for review; that is, the same way any other 
program would be. Facilities and location of the facilities must be 
adequate for the program^, and I suppose, most important of all, perhaps, the 
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accredited institution mast have ultimate continuing control of the 
program. This should include responsibility for performance, various 
contro] functions for the educational offerings, provision for review 
and approval of die work performed by cooperating, institutions and for 
student recruitment. 

During the past two years, a source of seme of the difficulties, I think, 
the Ccmmissioa has received numerous complaints—- che Western Commission, 
that is; I should say that if there is any tendency to think that this 
Toblem is unique to the Senior Commission of the Western Association, " 
that view is incorrect— this is a nationwide problem. 

I've had the privilege for the past two or three years of serving on 
the Accrediting Commission for Senior. Colleges of the Northwest Associa- 
tion cind it's faced with precisely the same problems and struggling 
with the same questions as the Commission here. What I'm sayings is true 
across the country. The Western Commission has received a number of 
inquiriej and complaints about the standards and quality control of 
off -campus and contractual programs. These have come from several 
sources, from school districts whose teachers have taken courses in 
the programs and presented the credits for salary increasec, and 
they've come from municipalities, municipal governments, whose 
employees have similarly taken courses and wanted to offer" the credits 
for salary increase purposes, they've come from other college^ and uni- 
versitiei. who have questioned the acceptability of work done under 
standards which sometimes appeared to be less rigorous than those in 
effect at their own institutions, and we've even got some complaints 
from dissatisfied students. Nationwide, the Council on Pbstsecondary 
Accreditation noted last October, and I quote: ' "there is increasing 
evidence that at least a handful of colleges and universities have 
established off-campus degree programs (including some operated under 
contract) that are not equivalent, academically, to similar programs 
on campuses, and further, that they have allowed? these off-campus prq-" 
grams to operate without adequate supervision by the sponsoring insti- 
tutions." 

The Senior Commission of the Western, Association has also found some 
instances in which institutions in the area that it serves have been 
operating contractual programs which don't seem to conform to the Com- 
mission's basic standards. These are some illustrations: some programs 
have been started without proper notification co the Commission. Some 
programs have been contracted for without involvement of the institution's 
faculty and without utilizing die established channels for curriculum 
development on the campus. In some cases, the Commission has found faculty 
members at^ the institution did not ev^n know that the programs were in 
existence. In some instances, evaluation of applications for admission 
has been virtually delegated to the contractor, the institution abdicating 
responsibility. In some cases, institutional procedures for the selection 
and approval of faculty have not been followed for the contract programs. 




Some programs that have come to the Commission's attention seem to 
bear no, relation to other programs offered by the Institution. la 
some cases f recruitment appears to have been conducted—than Is, 
recmitment of students — in something less than a professional manner. 
In some instances, grading Standards have been excessively liberal and 
not consistent with those in effect in o|;her programs at the same insti- 
tution* In some cases, what appears to be excessive credit has been 
granted for prior learning and for life experience • 

On the other hand, I think it's equally obvious that many institutions 
with contractual relationships are offering work that meets the Com- 
mission's standards, are exercising adeqtiate administrative and quality 
control, and are encountering no difficulties. But because of the 
Inquiries and the complaints that the Commission has received, it has 
appointed a committee on contractual relationships to survey the whole 
problem — the whole field and to recommend changes, if it feels they 
are needed, in current- standards «and policies being pursued by the Com- 
mission. My point in this is that the Commission is very much concerned 
about this particular problem and very anxious to develop adequate means~ 
means that are satisfactory to all concerned to deal with this new form 
of educational service. When this committee's report- is ready~I believe 
it is expected to be ready some time this summer~it will go to the Com- 
mission—that may not be accurate — that was my understanding and I'm not 
certain that that's correct, but it will go to the Commission for study and 
will then be circulated to all the menier institutions through the insti- 
tutional accreditation liaison officers. The comments and suggestions 
received from the institutions will then be reflected in a revision which 
will be discussed at a meeting of liaison officers, and after that group 
has dealt with it, it will then finally go to the SenJ^or Commission for 
action. The Commission is in the process, also, of collecting information 
and copies of contracts in effect at institutions in this region. 

The Commission, as I believe you know, requires an annual report from each 
accredited institution, and in connection with that annual report, it hopes 
to acquire information about contracts. The fact of the matter is that at 
the moment, the Commission does not even know how many contracting agencies 
are operating in this area, but we expect to have a better idea when the 
current annual reports, which do now call for this information, are received. 
I believe they're due by the end of this month. These data will also be 
referred to the committee that is studying contractual relationships. In 
April of last year, 1976, a memorandum was issued to the chief executives 
of all member and candidate institutions in the western region urging them 
not to proceed with the development of new, additional contracts until 
further study had been made. This was followed by another memorandum in 
July announcing contiauing concern over the quality of some of the programs 
being offered through contracttial relationships, and announcing the forma- 
tion of the committee to which I've just referred. In February, jxist three 
months ago, the Commission sent out an advisory memorandum on contractual 
relationships, notifying institutions that this question of contract educa- 
tion was under study and asking them to do several things: First, to 
examine carefully existing contractual programs to determine whether or 
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aot they conform to the Commission's standards and guidelines and, if 
not, to take action to bring them under conforrdty. Secondly, to 
examine those contracts to see how they might be modified if more strin- 
gent standards were adopted by the Commission.' Third, to refrain from 
renewing existing contracts or entering into new ones until the new 
standards have been developed and adopted, I^m making clear, I think, 
that it*s not the Commission's intent to try to exercise sanctions or to 
eliminate contractors. I hope that my remarks make that clear. It is 
seeking to develop workable standards, develop guidelines, and develop 
policies which will encourage innovation, and at ,the same time maintain ti^e 
credibility of accreditation and the validity of academic credit. And I 
assume that those are objectives which all institutions of higher educa- 
tion would subscribe to. Any future actions will await future Commission 
deliberation. Those could range all the way from revocation of the pre- 
sent policy which I personally would consider to be somewhat unlikely, to 
a revision of the policy that would require a more rigorouii control of 
quality, and administration by the accredited institution. Or possibly, 
that which would b^. a radical departure from past practices of accredita- 
tion, the establishment of some new mechanism for the separate accreditation 
of contractual programs, and perhaps certain other kinds of programs. 

The development of new standards for accreditation of contractors them- 
selves would be another possibility which might enable them to contract 
with any accredited institution as independent accredited agencies. This 
would also be something of a departure. I think that my conclusion would be- 
and I hope I'm not taking too much time than I was supposed to~I think 
that the Senior Commission is concerned primarily with questions of educa- 
tional qtiality and with ways and means' of ensuring that what institutions 
say they're doing is an accurate representation to the public and to other 
institutions. If an educational delivery system meets the needs of its 
student population and also maincains acceptable standards, there should 
be no problem with its place in higher education being assured and being 
recognized by the appropriate accrediting agency. Thank you. 
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Response to 
Brokerage— Cause For Concern; 
The WASC Advisory 



Dr. Gary Swaim 
University of Redlands * 



I am pleased for the opportunity to participate in this open forum 
and to represent the University of Redlands as higher education seeks 
to address issues surrounding contractual agreements between accredited 
institutions of higher leaTfning and nonaccredited, and in this particular 
instance, for-profit organizations, I am especially pleased for the 
format of this occasion (its being an open hearing, allowing those parties 
most directly involved in the issues at hand the opportunity to freely 
voi^e their various points of view). May I state, personally, my convic- 
tion that more such open hearings should be encouraged for the purpose of 
acquiring complete and accurate information on whatever issues are at hand. 
Again, my appreciation, especially to Dr, Craig Seaton and the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission for calling us together, 

Allow me a few moments, if you will, please, for an historical perspective 
of the University of Redlands' association with nonaccredited, for-profit 
organizations. Let me begin with 1971, at which time, u^r the direction, 
of President Eugene Dawson, the University of Redlands 'islablished programs 
designed to meet the educational needs of a wider constituency than hereto- 
fore addressed. By direction of the University Faculty Senate and with. the 
approval of the University Board of Trustees, a Division of Special Programs 
was created and given. a special mission: The education of the mature, fully- 
employed adult student. And this student primarily, though not exclusively, 
at off-campus locations, all in the State of California. Over approximately 
a five-year period, this Division of the University, following each Univer-" 
sity of Redlands policy regarding curriculum approval and faculty selection 
and, in fact, selecuing approximately 75 percent of its instructors from 
among resident faculty . . . this Division conducted its educational out- 
reach in the spirit and letter of guidelines established for off-campus 
programs by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges. The program 
grew. It was meeting the educational needs of students whose needs had not 
been met before, by reason of scheduling limitations primarily,^ and I 
should add that thou^ the program grew, it certainly did not become the 
si2se of many institutions who are involved in postsecondary education. We 
are not a UCLA, we are not a USC, in terms of size. 

With the growth of a new constituency for the University of Redlands came 
the reorganization of the University system and the establishment of a 
separate ':ollege (under the University-wide administration and Board of 
Trustees) uhat would be more responsive to the requirements of adult 
students than existing colleges could be when their constituents were 
largely resident students, age 13 to 21, And with the establishment of 



Alfred North Whitehead College of the University of Redlaads came the 
charge from our Board of Tmstees to further meet educational needs 
among mature students, both in liberal and career studies. It is at 
this juncture, in 1975-76, that the University of Redlands entered into 
contractual agreement with the Institute for Professional Development, 
And it,, is '^apparently at this point in time that, as our topic for this 
hour suggests, we (along with npmerotis* public and private institutions 
throughout the United States) seem to have given accrediting associations 
"cause for concern." I wotild like to review some of those apprehensions 
outlined in various communications from WASC, and I can do so, of course, 
only in the context of the contractxial relationship existing between the 
University of Redlands and the Institute for Professional Development. 
This is the only contractual arrangement between an institution of higher 
education and a for-profit organization with which I have complete 
familiarity. 

Let me direct you to the WASC memorandum of July 1976,. and to its distil- 
lation in the draft report on ^'educational brokering" — by the way, a term 
which I, too, am not terribly excited by — prepared by Dr. Craig Beaton 
for this forum. Eight' causes for concern are enumerated. I wi?h to 
examine each against the University of Redlands' one and one-half year 
background in M*A. programming contractually and an approximate one-year 
background in B.A. programming contracttialiy. 

Cause for concern number one— the awarding of excessive academic credit 
for on-the-job training and life experience. The University of Redlands, 
through its on-campus Assessment Center staffed by on-campus administrators 
and faculty, carefully reviews student portfolios containing documented 
career experience evidence for possible credit awards. In no instance is 
experiential credit awarded to students in a master's d'^ree program. In 
the instance of our baccalaureate degree, to date, an average of 26 semester 
units have been awarded degree candidates, an average of 14 semester units 
have been granted in certificated or professional learning as recommended 
by the ACE Guidebook and other professional review guidelines, and an 
average of 12 semester units in extra-institutional learning as reviewed 
and granted or denied by University faculty. With each student, learning 
acquired must be demonstrated. It is not enough to merely have been on 
the job or to have breathed air to receive "so called" life experience. 
Demonstrable learning I 

Cause for concern number two — insufficient class contact and preparation 
hours per unit of credit awarded. Clearly, the question of classroom 
"seat time" is the issue. But "seat time" should no more be equated with 
"learning time" than one's age or occupation should be equated necessarily 
with academic equivalent learning. Neither, of course, should the poten- 
tial for learning in either instance be denied. Necessary to the education 
of students enrolled in Whitehead College's baccalaureate and master's 
degree programs is the fusion of theory and practice, resulting in the 
involvement of students in a laboratory or internship experience. A mini- 
mum of 250 verifiable and supervised hours in this internship or field 
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experience complements theoretical study conducted in weekly class- 
room sessions. Classroom and fiald activities, theory and practice, 
interact to meet educational needs realistically for the mature stu- 
dent, and one can be judged no more significant than the other. Each 
plays a vital role in the student's educational life. Essential to 
keep in mind here is a policy statement taken from a 1976 publication 
of the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States: "Broadly 
speaking, the Master's degree indicates that tha holder has mastered 
a program in a particular field sufficiently to pursue creative projects 
in that specialty . . . the degree should be awarded for completion of 
a coherent program designed to assure the mastery of specified knowledge 
and skills, rather than for the random accumulation of a certain number 
of course credits after attaining tiie baccalaureate. I should probably 
add, at this juncture, as well, that in association yith both of the 
former points. Dr. Paul Dressel of Michigan State University and a con- 
sultant to the University of Redlands for a number of years, upon 
reviewing the activities upon which we have been engaged regarding the 
granting both of credit for experiential learning and also the matter 
of our involvement in internship programs., stated specifically that he 
felt the University of Redlands was most conservative iu ita approach 
to such an issue and I would also add that it is our intention to remain 
so. 

Cause for concern number three — the accuracy of program descriptions ^in 
institutional bulletins is not all' that it should be. "As with all pro- 
grams conducted by the University of Redlands, information descriptive 
of institutional offerings must be approved by appropriate University 
administrators, and must present with scirupulous integrity all details 
of that program. It should go without saying that an institution's 
academic reputation can only be severely damaged if that institution is 
less than candid in its representation of any matters pei.taining to 
students. 

Cause for concern number four — the manner in which programs have received 
institutional approval. I must assume that because of this concera as 
well as otherssijraised in this area, that certain institutions have not , 
followed appropriate program approval procedures. In the instance of 
A.N. Whitehead College of the Universicy of Redlands, every program must 
be presented before the Whitehead College Faculty Council for its approval 
and the Educational Policy Committee of the University Board of Trustees. 
Without the approval of both bodies, no program can be presented or 
advertised. Each of these bodies, quite apparently, is thorough and pos- 
sesses impeccable academic expertise. The Whitehead College Faculty 
Cbuncil itself is composed of faculty members from all three Colleges 
within the University system. Approval, then, is no easy matter; neither 
should it be. 

Cause for concern number five — a general lack of on-campus involvement 
in programs. Contractual programs conducted by Whitehead College draw 
upon the faculties of all three Colleges in the University of Redlands' 
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system. Additionally, adjunct faculty, appropriately qualified, and 
most possessing the earned Doctorate, complement the regular teaching 
staff. On-campus faculty are further involved in Whitehead Collegers 
contractual programs through- membership in the Whitehead College Faculty 
Council and/or through membership in specific program committees estab- 
lished for each degree program. Responsibilities in these committees 
include the review, revision, rejection and/or adoption of curricular 
materials provided through the assistance of the Institute for Profes- 
sional Development, as well as the creation of new curricular materials. 
By no means do we regard any current curricular materials as cast in 
concrete. We are keenly aware of the continuing need for changes and 
are constantly in the process of making them. 

Cause for concern number six — an apparent granting of operational con- 
trol of programs to nonaccredited organizations. As I believe can be 
seen from my earlier comments, the University of Redlands maintains 
both contractual and real control over any and all programs offered 
under its accreditation. Continuing on-site supervision by University 
administrators and faculty is an essential element of that control. 

Cause for concern nuirber seven~f inancicuL arrangements between institu- 
tions and nonaccreditrtd' organizations » I should state at the outset 
that I regard such arrangements as primarily the concern of the institu- 
tions involved. However, it is deemed possible that some for-profit 
organizations might abuse students and/or institutions financially without 
appropriate safeguards'. Whitehead College's administration, the University 
of Redlands' administration, and the University of Redlands' Board of 
Trustees are imminently satisfied that neither student nor the University 
itself is in danger of financial abuse. Fairness is the hallmark of the 
University's dealings with students and the Institute for Professional 
Development's dealings with students. Additionally, all faculty are paid 
by the University of Redlands, not the^ contracting agent. Control, therefore, 
over the ins true tJ.onal r .d administrative components of contractual programs 
rests with the University itself. 

Cause for concern number eight— qualificatior of faculty engaged by non- 
accredited organizations. As stated earlier. Whitehead College is com- 
posed of faculties from cill three Colleges within the University system. 
Additionally, adjunct instructional assistance is sought to complement 
resident staff. In all instances, those requirements necessary for 
instructional staff selection by residence colleges are appropriate and 
necessary to the selection of adjunct staff for Whitehead College. Each 
instructor must submit to thorough review by College administrators and 
faculty and is approved finally by a University Board of Trustees 
appointment. E^ch instructional staff member must have earned (at the 
minimum) a Master's degree in his or her field. Most hold the earned 
Doctorate. Of interest is the fact that the University of Redlands' con- 
tractual programs are taught by an equal, if not slightly greater, per- 
centage of instructors holding Doctorates than is the case on campus. 
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Additionally, it should be stated that no faculty in the employ of 

the University of Redlands are engaged by a nonaccredited organization; 

all are engaged by the University itself. 

Now, lest I leave you with the wrong impression regarding the Univ^i.sity 
of Redlands' attitude toward the concerns I have just cited, let me 
state that though we have sought in all instances to comply fully with 
each guideline established by the Western Association of Schools an''! 
Colleges (and have been successful, we believe), we are confident that 
in all areas of educational programming there is need for improvement, 
strengthening, and change. And with the reputation enjoyed by the 
University of Redlands, you ma^ rest assured that our institution shall 
continue to evaluate all of its activities, including contractual arrange- 
ments. To date, however, the services of the Institute for Professional 
Development (in the areas of curriculum development, data retrievaj. aud 
clerical services) have enriched resources available to the University, in 
tune completely with the spirit of the 1975 advisory on contractual rela- 
tionships from the Western Association of Schools and Colleges. 

What then are the causes for concern? If accrediting associations are 
concerned that academic charlatans are emerging upon the scene, we, too, 
are concerned. If accrediting associations are concerned that the coq- 
sumer is endangered by academic pirates stealing from students and 
institutions alike, we, too, are concerned. 'But our contractual associ- 
ation has suggested no such cause fgr alarm. I can speak only for the 
one contractual arrangemen.t with which I am acquainted, however. What 
others might have done or taight intend to do in an academic setting is, 
in fact, beyond my knowledge. But let any guidelines governing contrac- 
tual arrangements between educational institutions and nonaccredited 
institutions, the necessity of which the University of Redlands firmly 
supports, be guidelines aimed at charlatans, aimed at those who would 
devalue the worth of higher learning. And let those guidelines be estab- 
lished only after appropriate research, dialogue (among all involved parties), 
and unbiased evaluation have been completed. 



Dr. Wayne Henderson 
Western Management Institute 



I would like to express my appreciation for being able to attend this 
session. I hope it's a prologue—that there will be more dialogue, and 
that there will be an opportunity to discuss these kinds of things because 
I feel— even .though I am relatively new in this field— I feel that probably 
there may be some reasons why I should not be involved in this kind of a 
thing. Let me give you just a brief background. About 1958, as a member 
of our State administrative organization, we were concerned with the 
problems facing us in the public schools and, of course, they came to a 
very early climax in 1965 and on when the kinds of things that we had 
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never experienced before were available to us — I guess that's a term 
to use — and we, as educational leaders in the public elementary and 
secondary schools of California, did really not know how to cope. And 
so we began to examine and, at that time, we went to the universities, 
the State Universities, the private institutions in California, and 
asked them to assume a responsibility for, if you would call it "renewal," 
to examine with the educational leaders the kinds of ways that we might 
solve some of the problems that we faced. 

It was a situation in which I think we arrived at a period of. time with 
approximately four State Universities and one private institution assuming 
something—some kind of a program as related to renewal for the educational 
leader — and when I speak of an educational leader, that would b^ a teach "^r 
or a superintendent. And so we then began, and because of the ract that 
there were constraints upon the State Universities, especially, these 
programs within a period of two or three years, began to disintegrate and 
disappear; and so, consequently, we found ourselves again in a dilemma. 
So it seems to me that the educational broker per se emerged, whether as 
a consultant or what-have you, because there were crises in the California 
public elementary and secondary schools, and there needed to be some 
strategy and skills and some awareness of values that came to "he front 
and needed to be renewed and revised, and they began to develop a plan 
whereby there could be some positive kind of relationship, not only with 
the students of the schools of California, but also with the rest ';f the 
professional staff. I think that you are very awp e cf the controversy, 
that has arisen as a result of the R.I.S.E. Commission recommendations. 
And, of course, one of the problems that we face there is that as we have 
done so many times, we have completely ignored ^he student and his/her 
perception of the way wa are. 

I thinks as an educational broker, that it is impossiWe for anyone to 
remain in this field because of the fact ol the astuteness, the poli- 
tical reality, the sharpness of the students that are goinj into these 
programs, they are not satisfied with an incompetent situation and it 
is very readily discernible and it is understood and it has been said 
earlier today that L ey do not last long. So, again, the accountability 
is in direct relationship to the constituency we serve. 
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Again, as I say, there was a dramatic need during the late '50s and *60s 
for a change that was different, but a change that was better. And it 
appeared, as we went to "he higher education institution, that we were 
not able to have them move from one point, and this is an understandable 
kind of a thing. And so the presidents and the administrators of these 
institutions began to seek a way to go around the inertia that was ?-nvolved 
within their own institution, and there is no question that the educational 
broker has filled a gap that was so very necessary. I think it is very 
important that everyone be conscious 'of the fact that anyone who is in an 
institution of higher education — and I*ve had the privilege of teaching 
in four of them in the State of California — that they* re very conscious of th 
need for ^ check and balance system which provides for the remedy of areas 
of concerns that are not being effectively addressed. There's ho question 
that we need this kind of support and WASC certainly can assume this 
responsibility in a very effective way. It would seem to me to be true 
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that, as I read in Dr* Seaton's paper, there appears to be a considerable 
amount of room for dialogue between W^JC and the constituency that 
diey serve. And this seems to me incongruous vith Dr. McCune's 
comment that there would be what in essence is a moratorium on any 
further brokerage arrangement until some further study had occurred. 
It seems tr me that this kind of an attitude should be set' aside until 
a dialogue ' \s been completed, and I would say that this would take 
some perioa of time before we can effectively understand each other. 
As I sit here, I sense a feeling of compatibility, I sense a feeling 
of frastration, I sense a feeling of divergent points of view that are 
as yet unsaid. Thei . things jaeed to be stated. I don't think that 
the educational brc .er that is serving, for example, a great institution 
as I happen to serve — Western Management In-^titute is not Western Manage- 
ment Institute, /Western Management Institute is St. Mary's College. Our 
role is to serve their purposes, which is to serve a greater community, 
whatever that communitfy design might be in terms of the kinds of things 
that need to occur. I have known a no more valuable learning experience 
in my 39 years in public education than the experience that I*m parti- 
cipating in now, with the college. I think that you people that know 
St. Mary^^s College know the quality of program that they present even 
though they are not a large institution and they do not graduate, a large 
number ^f people, I think that this sophisticated check and balance 
system that is available to -^s needs to be reexamined. I would be very 
concerned that WA2C and the Postsecondary Education Commis^sion examine 
the reason why these .brokerage firms came into existence. I think that one 
of the" things that I would like to have them do is to examine the insti- 
tutional frame to determine what were the d«t rrents that made it impos- 
sible f-^r them to do some of the things tha^ needed to be done in the 
time of crisis In California education. I think this is an imperative, 
and again this could be a part of the dialogue, i think that the concept 
that quality assurance is with us — we want to be a part of it — I know 
that we have a commitment to the youngsters of California, and I think that 
any kind o£ thing that is gro3S, that is Irrelevant to that goal needs to 
be challenged and should be, but it shouJd be specific in nature, it 
should be well designed and it should be on the basis of a dialogue 
between the participants who may not be functioning as well as any accred- 
itin£ agency or the Postsecondary Education Commission desires. 

Dr* Kenneth B. O'Brien 
Calif oxtd,a Postsecondary 
Education Commission 

On behalf of the Postsecondary Education Commission, I would like to 
say that tliis has bean an instructive day indeed. I think a lot of 
the things that we^re attempting to wrestle with are the same kinds 
of things that the Senior Commission is wrestling with at the same 
time* I appreciate and am sympathetic to Ellis's outline of the 
problems that he has stated in attempting to accommodate within tlie 
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accreditation process, the new and sometimes jry chaotic things 
that we kaow as nontraditionai^ off-campus, contractual .relations , 
and all the rest of it that's grown within the last five, six, seven 
to ten years. As a former elitist, perhaps with a few tinges of that 
left here and there, I was concerned, as a matter of fact, when the 
Regional Accrediting Associations in the first place went beyond the 
policy of fixed standards. In the old days that Ellis talked about — 
and I reel you remember those days when we knew what we were doing — 
there were some nice fixed standards to which we could go — you know — 
"How many books do you have in tt^e library?" "How many Ph.Ds do you 
have on the facul'^iy?" And all institutions looked somewhat alike. 
However, that's way back ?nd the p.s vociations, both the Western Asso- 
ciation and other regional accrec .g asr^ciations , I know, have 
attempted to solve that kitid of a ^ »blem but the schizophrenia 
still there. It's still there as e.idenctid by souie of the remar»:s here 
today, and certainly it's still there in the minds of many within the 
institutions and within the accrediting associations. Ucr^ we're trying 
I ' to develop a new policy, not only on contractual relationships but on 

\ non^raditional education, innovative education — what is, it? — and so 

I fprth. 

! And here I'd like to link my comments with both Ellis's and Ken Young's 

comments this morning. This morning Ken Young remarked that the way in 
which COPA attempts to define innovation is through those institutions 
that give. the accrediting associations troible and Ellis has said that 

I one of the main impulses behind what some o:^ !:he accreditxng associations 

are doing today is to help the institutions define inrovation, nontradi- 
tional forms, and so forth. I see some conflict in tnose two statements, 

I and I think that if the associations can take a real leadership role to 

help us out in terms of what to do with contractors, what to do with 

I innovation and nontraditional education, perhaps they can establish a 

! more definitive kind of idea what it means, and not by defining it in 

I term£( of those institutions which give them trouble and which lie outside 

the pale* ^nd I know they're attempting to wrestle with that problem, 

I tCv^, Another thing that I was some^at disturbed by and I'd certainly 

like to hear some more discussion about it is that the Senior Commission 

j of WASC and i^^s new policy, not yet a policy, do^is not look with favor 

upon institutions combining with contractors to go into programs or 
areas in which they have no, and I thinfc I quote, "demonstrated compe- 

I tence." Does this mean, fcr example, that Ln&titutions who do, in fact, 

wish to develop new avenues, new -arenas, new areas, which they have not 
entcired before, or which opportunity might be tliirust upon them should not 

I do so? I used to be a president of a small college that all of a sudden 

j inherited a school of nutiing, and there was certainly nobody on the 

faculty or the administration that knew anything about nursing — we found 

L out very quickly because they were very positive ladies. And ro, had we 

attempted to this through a contractor in an area where we did not 
have any exp .rtise but thougiit we could provide a service, since nobody 

I else perhai^'- was doing it, does this mean that this would not be looked 

upon with favor, pa'^'.icularly tf contractors are inyolved in it? 

I J 3 J 



1 



I certainly think more study and more analysis of this has to be made. 
Finally, I think I would certainly subscribe to some of the comments 
made earlier, both by people who are contractors and those representing 
institutions, that this kind of meeting should be repeated. I hope 
it's been as informative to others as it has to the Commission. A 
Dublic dialogue, trying to find exactly what the consumer wants, what 
the contractjrs want, and what,, how, these can be accommodated within 
the very important quality assurance that accreditation provides is an 
important and worthwhile task for all of us^ 
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V 

Questions and Responses 

Dr. John Sperling 
Institute for Professional 
Development— 'Question 

As I indicated in my remarks, I want to pursue the issue of due pro- 
cess. I'd like to have Dr. Young involved in this series of questions 
First, Vd like to ask a representative from WASC, who is on the Com- 
mittee dealing with contract education? 

Dr. Leo Cain, Associate Director 
Senior Commission, Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges — Response 

This is a committee appointed by the Commission which is composed of 
representatives from institutions within the constituency of the Com- 
mission. It includes both public and private institutions. 

Dr. John Sperling — <3uestion ' 

Is there anyone on that Committee that's had any direct experience 
with contract e'ducation, either as a counractor or ona who represents 
an institution that makes usa of the. services of a contractor? 



Dr* Leo Cain — Respouse 
Yes. 



Dr. John Sperling -"Question 

Secondly, how often has. the Committee met? 



Dr « Leo Cain —Respons e » 

It has met approximately three times. 



Dr. John Sperling — Question 

And was it the Committee that suggested Dr. Anderson's advisory memo- 
randum? 
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Dr. Leo Cain — Response 

It was discussed and reviewed before it went to the Senior Commission. 



Dr. John Sperling — <juestion 

And now I have a question for Dr. Young and thac is the matter of the 
Federal Register and the requirement for the input of people that are 
considered constituents of the accrediting commissions. 

Dr. Kenneth Young 
Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation ~Response 

The regional associations are membership organizations; membership 
consists of accredited institutions. The' U.S. Office of Educat^ion 
engages in a recognition process of accrediting bodies and could take 
the position that in addition to representation from member institu- 
tions, accrediting commissions, should have representation of the 
general public. That's^ as you can imagine, been hard to define^ — who 
is a member of the public and what do they represent, and how do they 
get on commissions? This is an issue that is still under great dis- - 
cussion. COPA did sponsor an occasional publication, written by 
Williani Seldin, former director of the National Commission on Accre- 
diting, called Accreditation and the Public Interest, which takes up 
this issue. I would say that accrediting bodies despite the fact 
that they are membership associations, because of the kind of work they 
do, and because implications of it, that they' are quasi-publi;: organiza- 
tions. This means that they are not public in the sense that the ' 
Legislature, or the Postsecondary Education Commission is pviblic, but 
that they have a role that has implications for pt4)lic policy, and 
public concern. Therefore, it must act as a public body. So that in 
that sense, as these organizations develop criteria, develop policies, 
and carry them out, I suppose the Office of Education would be concerned 
that this is accomplished in a manner that provides every opportunity for 
-individuals and organizations who would be affected by those policies 
to have some mechanism for entering in dieir suggestions and their 
reactions to those policies. 



:. Kay Andersen, Executive Director 
Senior Commission, Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges —Response 



A few years ago, the Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and 
universities pioneered in the whole area of accreditation liaison officers. 



This involves designating an individual from an institution to interpret 
specialized and regional accredited policies and procedures, to assist 
in their evaluations, and to provide input to the development of new 
policies. So when one considers this program and its effective opera- 
tion through the years, I think probably we do more to involve institu- 
tions in basic policy determinations than most other regions. IM 
also like just to say to highlight what Dr. McCune has mentioned that 
one of the issues which seems to be confusing to accrediting teams, 
instituions, the public, and the accrediting commission, is, this 
whole matter of exercising ultimate and continuing control. This is 
something which we must examine in terms of our own policy. Another 
problem that we are having is that following approval of the first 
contract. Institutions have been free to develop other contracts claiming 
that each new contract program is covered with their accredited status. 
This is sometimes difficult to interpret to the public. 

I*m sure that we've got to give consideration to increasing accrediting 
fees to pay for additional commission staff, to train evaluators, and 
for additional on-site evaltxations , if we are to assume our responsi- 
bility to keep abreast of some rather dispersed operations. I think 
it has been alluded to by some others that, in some cases, it has 
appeared to the Commission, and I've chosen these words as carefully 
as possible — it has appeared to the Commission, that institutional 
integrity has been compromised through contracted programs. Such 
compromises are damaging to institutions, to higher education, and to 
the accrediting process. 



Dr. Wayne Henderson 
Western Management Institute — <juestion 



I would appreciate if one of the WASC people wo»ild respond to the 
reverse of that, in other words, again I refer to the concept of 
creative innovation as a necessity. You refer to the concept of bro- 
kerage involving the compromising of goals and standards of an insti- 
tution of higher learning. How do you reconcile the concept of crea- 
'tive innovation and more time? [Reference to the WASC advisory memorandum 
and the concept of a moratorium. ] 

Dr. Kay Andersen, Executive Director 
Senior Commission, Western Association of 
SchooJ.s and Colleges — Response 

I think it is quite clear that the advisory memorandimi is not a final 
decree that said we are opposed to all' contract education. That and 
previous memoranda have indicated that the whole field of contract 
education in this region, at least, is mounting so rapidly that we 
haven't had time to analyze the existing policy and the practices of 
institutions in those areas. 
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Dr. Wayne Henderson 
Western Management Institute — Response 



Peinait me to make a response to that, it seems to me that a university 
or a college is a uniquely creative environment which piTOvides for 
those people that are within it to generate all of the alternatives 
that might possibly contribute to the solution of the problems within 
the community that they serve. I do hope that WASC examints that 
from the positive side of the ledger, as well as the negative. * 



Ms. Margaret McCormlck 
Office of the Lt. Governor 

State of California — Statement 

I'm Peg McCormick from Lieutenant Governor Dymally's Office and I've 
been working with a number of people who are in this -room and the whole 
problem of accreditation for about two years. About 20 years ago I , 
was working on another project. 1 had the bad fortune to spend about 
six -months on a transportation study. What had happened at about that 
time was that jets. were just becoming heavily Involved in the transpor- 
tation of freight. The old tariff rates were based on, believe it or 
not, old canal laws, and data based upon travel by horse, trains, 
trucks, cars, and regular old-fashioned airplanes. After a gruelling 
five months — of course, 1 walked in there in June and said, obviously, 
they ^ re going to have to scrap the whole thing and start from scratch; 
It took us — I think it was close to Christmas when they said, "y^ah, 
you know, none of this is working." They were trying to fit some old- 
fashioned ideas into something that was really moving 'so fast it wai* 
beyond their scope. They were trying to catch up with what was 
happening . 

These are events of the past, every once in a while I remember 
that — the long summer at Northwestern University, working on that 
transportation study, I thJLnk education is moving very fast. I've 
listened here today and noticed something hasn^t come up yet. Some 
of those pressures facing education are coming from a people that have 
not been served. Somebody already mention'ed the community of scholars. 
The community of scholars has not served women. The community of 
scholars has not served my boss* constituency~the Blacks and Browns-*- 
and there have been a lot of changes in education in the past 15 years 
and all those constituencies are ,^aying we want a piece of the action. 
But things are still moving fast — the kinds of things that John Sperling 
referred to in terms of the technological* society. 

You're right — accreditation no longer can be addressed simply, though 
such questions as "the mm^er of books," or "the number of Ph.D.s," 
and it^s. not easy now to do accreditation. And so we* re now faced 
with this situation and we should probably have more and more con- 
ferences like this. In the meantime, I just want to provide some 
information about legislation that might be of interest to jome of you. 
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There are several pieces of legislation up this year, all dealing with 
accreditation. There the CPEC bill, and there are bills by Senator 
Green, one by Assemblyman Alatorre, and one by Assemblyman Vasconcellos • 
They deal with everything, from trying to adjust the present way we 
accredit to setting up a Stat^accreditation agency. They involve 
opening up the accreditation procedures and providing for administra- 
tive appeal. Now, I'm sure a lot of people in this audience would 
like to find out more about this and be able to testify. If youM 
like to you can write to me in the Lieutenant Governor's Office. But 
I think we ought to think very seriously about that jet study that I 
spert six months in. Maybe we need to really sit down and look at the 
whole approach to, accreditation. What is it we're accrediting? 
That concerns me, because I keep thinking about what I consider my 
constituency, my boss' ^^constituency, and I'm seriously concerned whether 
education is addressing any of the critical concerns regardless of whether 
you're accredited or nvt. And I want to know how more people Save 
access to making some policy decisions in this country, and that means 
through education. 



Dr. Kenneth Young 
Council on Poscsecondary 
Accreditation-— ;^sponse 

I'd like to respond, if I may. I spent some time at the beginning of 
my remarks this momijag talking not about educational brokering if 
you recall but about the whole arena of postsecondary education and 
how Important it was to recognize that we're dealing not just with 
colleges and universities. We are dealing with the many social insti- 
tutions in our society. This is the great challenge to accreditation 
and I would agree with the remarks that were just made in that context. 
I think we've got, in a sense, to reexamine all of the essential things 
about accreditation in order to make accreditation applicable to this 
great new complex domain. It J.a only in that context really, that we 
can respond to the needs of these student clienteles that were just 
mentioned. I think it's a terrible mistake to think about trying to 
find ways to pry open traditional colleges and universities and make 
them respond to the needs and groups that have not been served before. 
There's a lot of reasons why they have not been served. Some of them 
terrible and I would not apologize for them, but many of those people 
in our society need kinds of education that can best be provided by 
some of the other forms of postsecondary education that are open now. 
It would be, I think, a great mistake to just think in terms of trying 
to get everybody into colleges and universities. IJhat we're going 
to have to try and do is look at the totality of our society and post- 
secondary educational needs, the various forms of postsecondary educa- 
tional opportunities that are open, and then try to find ways to achieve 
better mixes and matches of those two conditions.^ There^s another 
point I wanted to make and that would be on legislation. 



I've nad considerable correspondence with our good friend John Vascon- 
cellos, and recently I got a letter from him in response to a letter 
I had written him in which I asked him if he'd had a chance to read the 
many materials which I sent him. "No," he hadn't read them. That's 
a shame. I've sent these materials not only to Vasconcellos, but to 
Green and to the other members of the California State Legislature 
who have expressed concern about accreditation. The essence of those 
materials is to point out that passing new legislation isn't the only 
way to get at perceived problems in accreditation, and that's the 
reason COPA was created. COPA is there as a corrective mechanism, 
created and supported by institutions of postsecondary education in 
order to make sure that postsecondary accreditation works right. I have 
pleaded with Assemblyman Vasconcellos to* detail specifically what 
things he sees in accreditation that are not working well, so that we 
can then attempt to deal with those particular problems. As a matter 
of fact, having dealt with legislatures,' both state and federal, for 
a number of years, I have grave reservations that you can solve most 
problems in our society by passing new legislation. I think that it 
is more effective to use the machinery that's already in place in 
attempting to deal wit?h some of these problems. 



Dr. Paul Burke 
St. Mary's College rs tat ement 

To use Ms. McCormick's comment, I think the moratorium that WASC is 
suggesting here is a little like the situation she alluded to. Some 
years ago they said "hold up the jet planes and don't let them take 
any freight until we get the tariff details worked out." You can't 
just say "let's stop what we're doing until vre figure out rules by 
which we're going to control these things." They are evolving by their 
own momentum. There's a vacuum there and somebody is going to fill it 
and you can't just say, "well, don't let the vacuum occur." The 
vacuum exists, and somebody is going to move in on it. I ha^'e a couple 
of other points that I just can't resist gettiiig off my chest. A 
point ha^^ been made about WASC accrediting only colleges and not pro- 
grams. This implies a certain rexcL^iouship with the institution that 
you are talking about, and I think their Implicit statement is that 
you are expressing faith in the Integrity of that institution, of its 
administrators and of its faculty, and that that integrity stands until 
WASC conducts its next accreditation visit. No negative decisions 
regarding that institution should be made, or statements made about that 
institution's individual programs unless there is explicit and statis- 
tical evidence that that institution is not doing its job, and is not 
living up to the integrity that's been assumed by giving it accredita- 
tion. Now, this has not been the case. We have an instance of this 
at my own college of a letter being sent out from WASC intimating to 
a school district that one of the programs that the co.^lege offers 
is causing serious reservations at WASC. Now that's a statement based 
on an individual program, and I think that it challenges the integrity 
of the institution that is accredited b'" WAS J and that accreditation 



has not been withdrawn, it has not been made conditional. It exists, 
and I do not think it's appropriate for WASC to take this kind of 
action. Furthermore, we have heard a great daal about complaints from 
students, from municipal districts, colleges and other groups that 
there are things being done by colleges that are inappropriate. The 
point has been made at several points by Mr. Seaton in the excellent 
report that was circulated to us that WASC has not been able to furnish 
stacisticaJ. data regkrding this. We are dealing presumably (with all 
of the institutions we're talking about here) with many, many thousands 
of students. Obviously, there are going to be complaints^, from some 
number of students. Even if you just took the crackpots, even if you 
took a half of one percent of the students and had complaints from them, 
it would prove nothing whatsoever. 



Dr. Allan Hershfield 
University of California — Statement 

I'm Allan Hershfield of the University of California, and iM like to 
express**a somewhat different view. In the army they used to say it 
takes 10,000 casualties to make a general. I don't know how many it 
takes to make a teacher or an educational institution but I think that 
we must not lose sight of the fact that education is a helping profes- 
sion. That we indeed have a responsibility to our clients, the stu-* 
dents, and while I think that we have a responsibility to encourage 
innovation I'd like to call to your attention the fact that we may have 
produced a generation of mathematical illiterates in "this country with 
the new math, not because it was conceptually bad, but because the 
plans to introduce it were not particularly good. I might also add that 
institutions are constantly being called or described as being tradi- 
tional for not accepting new ways of assessing experience. I'm sure 
that most of you have ieen the recent article on the college-level 
examination program which appeared in Change magazine as well as the 
rejoinder to it. The rejoinder didn't appear very impressive to me. 
The article itself made one point which I thought was rather interesting. 
At the same time that the SAT scores nationally are going down markedly, 
the number of students receiving credit from the college-level examina- 
tion program, is going up markedly. Now there's something wrong with 
those two kinds of findings and I vjould like to address also the issue 
of access. I think this society has a responsibility to speak to those 
issues and to do something to provide access for people who have not 
been well-served by existing institutions* Unfortunately, many of 
those very nontraditional studies programs which were begun with the 
idea that they were going to serve well those people who are not well 
prepared to work in existing instituions, have not done so. The 
evidence is pretty conclusive. One asks, "why?" The answer is very 
simple. In general, nontraditional studies programs, innovative pro- 
grams, if you will, tend to be more open, more flexible, and place 
many more demands upon students ^han is the case with many of our tra* 
ditional programs. Therefore, in order to succeed in the traditional 
college or university cr community college, they also have to have an 
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extraordinary amount of goal orientation and achievement motivation 
or else they won't make it. This has been the finding of Lee Medsker 
as he has looked at 16 of our nontraditional studies programs across 
the United States; the British Open University has had the same pro- 
blem. So I think that we must be very careful. That does not mean we 
should not innovate. One of our traditions sometimes mentioned by what 
I consider a very fine philosopher, Douglas Komford, is in higher 
education that our motto in the past has been never to be the first to 
do anything, and I think that what we've got to do is to devise some 
means of testing innovations before we start inflicting our casualties. 
We have a tendency to move from panacea to panacea and I hear competency 
based education mentioned as being a panacea at this particular point. 
One final comment about that and then I will sit down. If one goes 
out and looks at the schools and finds an elementary school teacher who 
believes in all of his or her heart that students learn well to read from 
bulletin boards and one does a study of his cr her students one will in 
fact find that those students did indeed learn to read very well from 
bulletin boards. The unfortunate part of it is that someone from 
the National Institute of Education will come along and spend $5 million 
to create a "national institute on bulletin board reading" which will 
focus on the technique, teachdLng people how to use the technique of 
bulletin board reading, while losing sight of the fact that the real 
thing that made that work is the commitment of the dedicated teacher. 
That, I would submit, is one of the reasons it's so hard to find any 
sound research evidence which says that one particular method of 
teaching or the delivery of services is any better than another in - 
terms of educational outcomes. 



Dr. Ellis McCune, President 
California State University, Hayward 
Senior Commission, Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges — Statement 

I have to leave to catch an airplane but I propose to make onfi^obser- 
vation, since we're so caught up with the analogy of the jet aircraft. 
I should ixJce to point out that what the Senior Commission has done 
with reference to contract programs is substantially whac has been done 
with reference to the landing of the Concorde at John F, Kennedy 
Airport in New York* "Let's hold this up for a while until we've 
ironed out aJ.l the problems and make sure that we're not creating 
more problems than we're solving by permitting this to happen." I 
will also observe that when we finally did learn to accommodate to 
jet aircraft, we didn't stop running the railroad trains, so I don'^ 
think it's really a matter or throwing out everything that's been done 
in accreditation up to now; it's really a matter of what Dr. Young 
has suggested, to find the ways and means to cope wi.a all the new 
things that have come along in addition to what we've been doing before. 
Thank you. 
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Consumer Reactions to Brokered Programs 



Dr. William Haldeman 
Commission Moderator 

California Postsecondary 
Education Commission 

We have heard about the role of the unaccredited broker in postsecondary 
education, from two of the three parties that are involved in the pro- 
cess of postsecondary education in this particular arrangement. I chink 
that it's appropriate that we take some time to hear from the other 
party, in fact the client, the party that is presumably the reason the 
educational institution and the broker are there to offer their services. 
There are undouDtedly thousands of these clients that have been served 
in California by the arrangements which we have been speaking about 
today, and the two that we have here on our panel this afternoon, 
obviously cannot represent any kind of structured sample of those 
clients. We did make every effort to find those who were both pro and 
con— those who were sympathetic and those who had some reservations about 
the arrangement which we are talking about -today and we had up until 
about mid-day both sides represented. Unfortunately, the one with 
reservations had to leave mid-day and we are left with two clients who 
are supportive of the arrangement we are discussing. I would like 
without further introductory comments to make their instroductions and 
xllow them to give some details -about their experience. Let's hear 
first of all from Mr. John Knox, who is chief of the administrative 
division of the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department. Mr. Knox was 
served through an arrangement of IPD and Redlands University. I will 
let him describe his experiences and his impressions of the services 
that he received. 



Mr. John Knox, Chief 
Administrative Division 

Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department 

I am a student with the University of Redlands through the IPD program 
and I'll graduate next month. I'll be happy to answer aay questions 
about that. I'm here in a secondary role; I^m a chief—l *have respon- 
sibility for the administrative division of the SL^riff 's Office. As 
such, I'm responsible, anlong other things for personnel training, 
employee relations, and all educational programs that our people are 
entered into and all funds that are disbursed for our people. We have 
approximately 250 people involved at the present time in the Redlands 
program — 220 in the bachelor's program and about 30 in the master's 
program. We have been involved with Pepperdine programs for approxi- 
mately seven years. We have one year's experience with La Verne. 
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We saw the Redlands program as an unusual opportunity. This is a 
vast area down here. We have our people spread over' 4,000 oquace 
miles. To take the student to the University is virtually impossible 
ija^many cases. We have large numbers of our personnel stationed as 
many as 75 miles away from the civic center. Redlands, in effect, 
said to us, as Christ did: "Where you gather some people, there also 
will we be." And we said that we have a central jail with a staff of 
1,400 people in it. Not prisoners, staff. And if we had, say, 
50 people who wanted to have a class at 11:00 p.m. when they got 
through work, could you be there? They said, "You pick the day." They 
have responded I'm simply saying this, because in many years of experi- 
ence in this field, we did not get this reaction. I think that Lhe 
reception by our people proves that it worked. I'm not going to 
argue the quality of education because I'm not an expert in that field. 
I know something about people taking classes and I know something about 
our people. We have 7,500 people in our department. I think we've 
started a precedent that's going to last. I will not argue that there 
is a Qf tain pressure in civil service to credential people. It matters 
not whc.^ the credential is~it can be in music, Egyptology, and the 
Civil Service Board will say, "That'^^ nice — it's nice to see a sergeant 
with a bachelor's degree." So that*s another field altogether. The 
University here has been tremendously responsive. We haven't in all 
cases been satisfied with everything. When we've asked for something, 
it's been corrected. We suggested thac we have sufficient students, 
an external program of this nature could contain programs which were 
of benefit to law enforcement. And some were adjusted where they 
could and we have been promised that in the future some of the practi- 
cum work will be tied into law enforcement. We feel that*s important. 
I don't mean tied down to the Penal Code — I mean that the management 
problem should be delivered from the law enforcement point of view, 
arid budgeting from a county point of view — narrow specialities like that. 

Ms. Jean Preshaw, Teacher 
Alasandro High School 
San Jacinto 

I am going to address myself to three areas — the first one is my motives 
for entering this particular program. I teach, by the way> in Hemet 
if any of you know where that is. It's a small* valley located about 
an hour's drive from any major university — that is, one way. It's an 
outlying area. I am a mother; I work full time. I am the main bread- 
winner for my family and this external degree program offered mc finally 
an opportunity to return to a University situation, to enable me to 
receive my master's degree. I won't try to deny the fact that in my 
school district they do require a master's before you can go up on the 
pay scale. However, there are other considerations. I chose this 
particular program because it met my personal needs. I am in what I 
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feel a very innovative kind of educational institution myself. 
I deal with continuation education. 



I investigated and I considered leaving my position and attending 
ray alma mater — Fullerton — but I selected the University of Redlands. 
This is the only program though that really allowed me to do my thing — 
for me to choose a project and to revolve my thesis around the project 
that would be significant for me. There are not, to my xcnowledge, in 
the State of California — there are no master's degrees in alternative 
education per se — there are in other states — but this way I could do 
something that I felt was significant to me, that's Important; I felt 
that the University of Redlands had a very good reputation and it never 
even occurred to me that there would be any question about the integrity 
of the University of Redlands and its relationship wirh IPD. I felt 
that the relationship was above board.. I .felt that the University 
always had the final say. In essence, I feel that I met my fullest 
potential — that it challenged me to the utmost and I don't see that any 
time in any other institution would have benefited me quite so much as ^ 
this particular program did in my situation. 



Dr. William Haldeman - Question 



I have a couple of questions I'd like to ask both of you. One of 
the questions that has to do with the integrity of the program that was 
raised, in fact, and answered in a sense by the speaker from the 
University of Redlands had to do with the assessment of credit for life 
experience. Did either of you have any credits awarded for prior 
experience of some kind that was not from an accredited school? 



>Is. Jean Preshaw - Response » $ 

I did not. However, I believe that ^or the bachelor's degree there 
is some kind of award for past experiences — this is not new — we .do it 
in high school under the title of Work Experience wh^re up to 40 units 
of electives credit can be counted but it was not in the master's 
program. 



Mr. John Knox - Response 

Not in the sense of writing for the life credits. The credits I 
received were awarded for the Federal Bureau of Investigation National 
Academy and for seminars that have been held here at the USC and UCLA 
campus programs. 
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Dr. William ^aldeman - Question 

So it wasn't through this program — not for this program that you 
received credit? 

ft 

Mr. John Knox - ' Use 

Well, when you say life experience, I think -writing for the life 
experience in the back of the portfolio for any thing that I could 
relate to . . . 

Dr. William Haldema.i - Questl' ^n 

Can we run through that once more? Then you did receive credi*- for 
your program . . . ? 

Mr. John Knox - Response 

There are three ways to receive credit in the bachelor's program to 
make up the basic units you need. One is to have taken those in a 
junior college and I have two years oi that. The second is to have 
been awarded for other educational experiences, such as attending 
FBI National Academy which \ did for four months, or for att'ending 
week-long sessions, which I did. ^'^e last category is in writing for 
these in which you claim a "life experience/* that you, for example, 
learned leadership by being ia the army, independent of any leadership 
^school in wh.lch you have to describe your learning experience — how it helped 
you, how it benefits you, that sgtt of thing. So I distinguish between 
those three categories. 

Dr. William Haldeman- Questio n 

Are you aware of the number of units awarded to you for prior experience? 
Mr. John Fuiox - Response ^ ^ 

I think 66 wiere accepted from the transcript, 15 for th^ lLI along 
with, let me see, il was very low numbers — the rest of it was ones, 
twos, and threes. r% 

Dr. William Hald e man ^ Quest ion 

i^rd this is for — I'm sorry I've forgotten which program — the bac alau- 
reate or the Tuaster's? 




i 



Mr. John Knox - Response — Consumer Reactions 
For Che baccalaurette. 



Dr. Wililaia Haldeman - Question 

All riglit. I tiMnk we have just a little bit of cime, and since the 
conference really dealt with the intervention of ur.accredited agents 
within the educational process — whether the broker or the third party — 
as we've named this entity, I'd like to ask each of you, "Were you 
aware of IPD? If so, in what respect? Was it a positive or negative 
awareness? 



Ms. Jean Preshaw - Response 

We were aware of IPD. I didn't attend the first class meeting but did 
attend the second meeting* There was a representative from IPD, and I 
believe the University. Each chapter o^ our thesis,*'^or example, was 
sent up noith. It was critiqued by someone from IPD. It was than 
returned to the University where it was reevaluated according to Uni- 
versity standards. Various professors would review the thesis — some- 
times, I think, two professors. So there was always somebody who would 
say, **Who are those guys up there?** And they would r ^pond and come 
back to us with little sorts of things on the edges of our paper. At 
one point I made a phone call co one of the computer analysts — he worked 
, for IPD~and we worked for several hours on one kind of problem that 
I had neglected to work, in long hand, instead of some nebulous computer 
up north. So you have to add up all kinds of relationships; awareness 
of IPD and tha quality of the program was excellent. 



Dj:. William Haldeman - Statement 

Chief Knox, I would assume that you were very aware of IPD, since you 
received tlie'r services, not only individually, but as an administrator. 



Mr, John Knox - Response 

Yes; we were satisfied with the reputation of the IPD and the University 
of Redlands. 



Dr. William Haldeman - Question 

Very good. We are about to conclude this session, but I think it would 
be only fair to allow general audience questious, or other kiada of 
audience rest^onses, if you wish. Could you come to the mike so that 
we can record this? 

15.: 
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Dr. Paul Burke 
St. Hacy's College — Question 



Chief, one of the allegations that has been made repeatedly in 
connection with programs of this sort is that the quality control 
is not as good in these contract programs as it is in conventional 
traditional college programs. Since you had two years, presumably, 
in a more conventional community college setting, would you care to 
comment on the quality and the < mtity of t*ie work that you were 
required to do? 



Mr. John Knox — Response 

I had the earlier two years at Pasadena City College and that was 
in the day when the accreditation was ddne by 'the number of books 
and the number of Ph.D.s, and the number of hours. It is difficult 
to compare something that comes twenty-some odd years later. There 
are two ways to put it; I thought the material that was presented 
was good. Bear in mind that iWe been an administrator for a very 
long time. Since- I deal with budgets — I do .that for a living and I'm 
paid to do that — I could say, yes, the material on budgets was rather 
basic. But seeing my fellow sttiients, who are deputies, I could see it 
challenged them. In one of the classes we had, we were not satisfied 
^th the ins true tor y he was making no attempt to bridge the gap between 
the material and the students, because we're dealing with police who have 
been out in the streets and for some of them budgets are not their field, 
really. One , discussion with Redlands was all it took — the instructor 
was replaced because they felt that it was that important. 

The instructor that was removed was a good ins true cor; but he's from 
the traditional school, and we found in the University of Redlands that 
they need a new kind of instructor, not by age, but by mental attitude, 
willing to relate to certain kinds of oeople, whether they be police, 
or firemen, or teachers, and to help some of these people put theory 
into practice. Again, no-;, I do this for a living; I get paid to nego- 
tiate with labor, but seeing these other people do this, you Cdin see 
where the instructor is really trying to help them and I think the 
quality was very good. I don't claim it was perfect. I'm on a committee 
and we've made suggestions; a ntimber of things have been corrected. We 
weren't satisfied with some of the ::extbook material, with some of the 
practicum that was presented but they're changing that now. 



Dr, Kay Andersen, Executive Director 
Senior Commission, Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges — 'Question 

I'd like to ask Ms. Preshaw just what requirements were necessary for 
the external master's degree. *?ou talked about a project. Did you 
take any formal course work? Could you describe that for us briefly? 
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Ms. Jean Preshaw — Response 



I'd U.ke to tell you about quality assurance — to back up a little 
bit. I believe the admissions standards were the same for us as 
rhey were for any regular on-campu Redlands student. We had to pass 
the GRE with a certain score. We had tb^ave a certain grade point 
average. Admissions required letters of recommendation. There was 
an oral examination. 

Formal classes— ^e had workshops chat were basically involved with 
various aspects of the thesis as the thesis related to the project. 
We had to develop some scrt of a project and then write the thesis 
around the project. There were no classes or anything with particular 
course names or anything like that, but the workshops were involved 
with all kinds of various things that were connected with thesis 
writing* Also when we "felt that there was a need for some sort, of , 
maybe a rehash of something, about the philosophy of education, or 
maybe some kind of a sociological or psychological foundations of 
education need, or whatever, we would call IPD or the University of 
Redlajads and say, "Hey, send somaone down here; we need a little 
refresher course." It*s already assumed, I think, that teachers have 
had most of the basic kinds of educational classes before they have 
arrived into this program. 

Dr. Wayne Henderson 
Western Management Ins ti tute^- ^ues tion 

Chief, I would be interested in knowing your perception of your life 
experience credits that you acquired: was it a legitimate analysis 
of your actual experience? And how did they ^,0 about evaluating it? 



Mr, John Knox — Response 

I^m not quite sure how to answer that. Are you talking about, the 
units that were awarded, sir? Because, again, all of the units I 
received were given for c urses that were given under the auspices 
of some educational institution. In the case of the FBI 'National 
Academy, it was the University of Virginia; in the case of the teacher 
training, it was the Los Angeles City School "System; the seminars on 
leadership and that sort of thing were with the University of 
Southern California, So that i that sense, it was a controlled educa- 
tional environment and the credits were awarded for that. Does that 
answer your question? Because, again, I am distinguishing between 
life experience where an individual has written, where; he has learned 
the skill — I'm trying to think of something — art — we have one individual 
who received some units for art and is a self-taught artist. In his 



portfolio he included colored pictures of some of the art work he . 
has done — paintings, collages, and so forth. As I understand it, 
this first went to IPD, then to the University of Redlands Art Depart- 
ment- It was evaluated by the professors there as to whether or not 
it was acceptable to give him credit from the University in that field. 



Dr. Wayne Henderson — Ques tion 

Fine; I was concerned about the units on life education credit. 



Mr. John Knox — Response 

There is r requirement to write five papers for life credit. This is 
mandatory, whether you need them-^whether you use them, or not. Those 
are probably the most difficult I've? ever written. ' 

Dr. Wayne Henderson — ^ues tion 

I was also concerned with the transfer of credit. Historically, you 
go from one program to another, and six units are generally the amount 
you are permitted to transfer even though you may have 25 or 27. Ap- 
parently you did have the opportunity to transfer those credits that 
were related to what you actually involved yourself in. 



Mr. John Kno:^ — Response 

When I went to Pasadena CiL/ College, we were under a different plan, 
of course, but I went there actually three years. I was a liberal arts 
major at the time — a pre-med student. I think out of 76 units on the 
transcript, they accepted 66, or something like that. But, again, that 
was a formal institution. 



Mr, George Tuck 
International Educational 
Foundation — Statement 

I*m George Tuck with the Foundation for International Education. We 
are the brokers for the Los Angeles Commimity Colleges overseas. I'd 
like to say something for some clients who aren*t here. My background 
is Air Force — about 34 years of it. For tne past three years I've been 
involved in this overseas program of LACCD. I believe programs with a 
practical orientation which are available to servicemen where they serve 
are exceedingly valuable, d said to someone a little while ago that I 
thought it would be a great thing if this conference were held in the 
DMZ zone in Korea. I think that by talking with our clients on-site 
you could get pages cu^i pages of some pretty great endorsements for 
this kind of program. 

1 5 u 



Mr. John Knox — Statement 



I'd like to say just one word about what you're saying. Prior to 
this assignment as Chief of the Administrative Division, I was the 
Chief Jailer for this County. We ^ have 10,000 , prisoners in our 
custody at a number of institutions. We had been working with 
delivery systems of the L.A. Community Colleges to deliver programs 
to our inmates* We provided educational services to our inmates, 
doing exactly what you're talking about, trying to get them limited 
skills that they can use on the outside, to keep them out of jail. 
I don't mean to preach, but the system is an .vtst^ding way to make 
it practical; I thick that's the least they have done for our sheriff's 
.dejpartment and that has made the thing practical. The police are 
cynical, terribly cynical. They're terribly suspicious. But they've 
made it a practical thing that they can understand and get their hands 
into. 



Dr. William Haldeman — Concluding Statement 

I'd like to thank cur panelists. I'm going to close off the discussion 
at this point, because we are trying to move our meeting schedule ahead , 
just slight^ly.^ In summary — if it's possible to summarize the discussion- 
I'd like to observe that the panelists who were here today were known to 
be supportive of the program. We deeply appreciate their coming and 
taking out -time from their busy schedules in order to do this. They 
have stated that these programs were. beneficial on the basis of their 
availability and on the basis of the fact that they met the specific 
educational needs. In addition, I have observed an appreciation for the 
flexibility and the responsiveness of these programs. 
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state Oversight of External Programs: 
Attention to Issues of Student Consumer Protection 



Dr. Steven M. Jung 
American Institutes of 
Research 

My original intent, in accepting an invitation to participate ia this 
conference, was to present some data from a USOE study which I am cur- 
rently directing. The title of that study is a Review of State Over- 
sight in Postsecondary Education. Unfortunately, we have encountered 
a disturbing and still continuing 4-1/2 month delay in obtaining offi- 
cial federal government clearance to proceed with our survey of 
state-level authorizing and oversight of postsecondary educational 
institutions. Therefore, I am here without data which addrecs the 
specific topic of interest to this group: How do state-level authorizing 
and oversight practices affect ^'external programs" offered by educa- 
tional institutions with the collaboration of independent contractors 
(either organizations or individuals) ? 

Since I have no data to present, I wilJ attempt instead a discussion 
of the major issues which state oversight poses for external post- 
secondary programs, and will offer a modeut recommendation for the 
future. In so doing, I will offer insights gained from my prelimi- 
nary work in planning the USOE State Oversight study and from another 
USOE study which we recently completed entitled Improving the Consumer 
Protection Function in Postsecondary Education. 

Definition s 

I will adopt Houle's definition of external degree program as one in 
which the student participates in a program of educational preparation 
(devised either by the student or by an educational institution) which 
is not centered on traditional patterns of residential study. Since 
this negative definition includes almost everything outside of tradi- 
tional, resident higher education programs, it is also useful to cite 
Granat's'^ four categories of external degree programs as examples: 
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1. Cyril 0. .Houle, The External Degree . Jossey-Bass Publishers: 
San Francisco, 1973. 

2. Richard S. Granat, et al., Legal and Other Constraints to the 
Development of External Degree^ro grams . Final Report to the 
National Institute of Education, Grant .NE-G-00-3-0208, January 
1975, Chapter 3. 
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• Traditional programs— those of'Jered as off-campus exten- 
sions of existing programs by education institutions 
whose major role remains that of providing residential 
study opportunities. Although such programs may be 
highly "innovative," in that they feature waiver of 
residency requirements, provision for an independent, 
flexible study schedule, individual tutoring by adjunct 
faculty, academic credit for life experiences, and use 
of community-based instructional resources, they retain 
traditional educational elements controlled centrally 

by the parent institution. Granat cites the University 
Without Walls, organized by the Union of Experimenting 
Colleges and Universities, as the classic example of a 
"traditional" external degree program. 

• Technological programs—those offered largely through 
the employment of mass media such as radio and tele- 
vision, audio/video cassette tapes, computer assisted 
instruction, etc. The classic example cited in tliis 
category is the British Open University. 

• Examination agency programs — those which offer no educa- 
tional programs at all,, instead awarding academic credit 
on the basis of knowledge and competency demonstrated 
through performance on" tests conducted by the examina- 
tion agency. In this type of program, there are no stu- 
dents, no faculty, no campus, per se. The New York 
Regents External Degree progra . represents the major 
American prototype of this category. 

• The "rip off'^ programs — those which claim to offer 
legitimate external programs but in fact offer little 
service at a high price. In the past such programs 
were characterized as "degree mills." There is some 
question whether such programs represent a major source 
of consumer abuse; I will return to this question later. 

I will be concerned with educational contracting in this paper to the 
extent that independent contractors offer, or cooperate with higher 
education institutions in offering, external programs of the four types 
mentioned above. Clearly, It is the first type of program which is 
most common and is therefore of most concern in the area of staile 
oversight. 

Purposes of State Oversight 

States have the constitutionally reserved rights and responsibilities 
to govern their own public educational institutions; they also have 
broad regulatory powers over private educational institutions in 
areas affecting public health, safety, and general welfare. Under 
the bi'oad rubric of general welfare, most state-level oversight of 

15 J 
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poscsecondary institutions and programs attempts to impose basic edu- 
cational requirements for the award of degrees^, diplomas, certificates, 
and other educational credentials. State institutional oversight 
laws and regulations, in conjiinction with basic State consumer protec- 
tion laws 5 may also attempt to protect students from fraud , abuse , 
and malpractice by postsecondary institutions. These two purposes 
differ somewhat and will Be discussed separately later on. 

Some commentators have alleged that state oversight has also been 
exercised to stifle innovative educational programs and protect in- 
state institutions from competition by out-of-state institutions 
which seek to expand their external programs. As Kaplin has pointed 
out, such purposes are probably unconstitutional ^inder the interstate 
"commerce clause" of the U,S, Constitution, They are, unfortunately, 
easily camouflaged as concerns for student welfare under the regula- 
tion of basxc educational requirements. 

Extent of State Oversight Over External Programs 

In our USOE Review of State Oversight project, we have obtained the 
most up-to-date laws, regulations, rules, and guidelines in every 
state. All laws, and ^egulations/rules which have the force of law, 
have been abstracted into a standard format so that oversight 
provisions can be compared between and among the states. Analyses 
of these abstracts are awaiting the completion of the complementary 
survey of actual o/ersighr practices and resources, which has been 
stalled for months by administrative forms clearance requirements. 

The abstracting fot " demonstrates that our basic concern in this 
study is the degree to which state oversigh t protect s constimers from 
abuse and potential abuse by postsecondary Institutions , as opposed 
to the evaluation of basic educational requirements. This is because 
the study *s sponsor, USOE, must rely on state authorization as one 
major prerequisite for institutional eligibility to participate in 
federal assistance programs, Well-pyblicized cases of Institutional 
malpractice, in both the private and public sectors, have prompted 
recent USOE interest In possible methods to improve state oversight 
with regard to the student consumer protection function. The consumer 
protection categories in the abstract format are derived from a 
recently-completed empiric|dL study to define, measure, and suggest 
strategies for dealing with "consumer abuse potential" in postsecon- 
dary institutions,"^ 



1. William A, Kaplin, invited address to Staff Development Workshop 
for State Licenr *ng/ Approval Officials, Keystone, Colorado , 21 
July, 1976, 

2, Copies of the finax report cf this project have recently been made 
available by the Office cf Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation, 
Postsecondary and Inteinational Programs Division, U.S, Office of 
Education, Washington, D«C, 20202* 
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For the purposes of today'b conference, AIR staff conducted a brief 
search of all state oversight laws and regulations to determine the 
extent to which they contain special provisions applicable to ''external'* 
programs generally and "contractor-involved external programs'* 
specif ically,^ To date, only five states have made legal provisions 
for oversight of external programs; of these, Tennessee's represents 
the least extensive and Ohio's the most extensive. All of these legal 
provisons relate to the "basic educational requirements" oversight 
purpose, rather than the purpose of rotecting students from poten- 
tially abusive conditions or pracnices/' No state has lavs which 
specifically provide for oversight of programs involving "contractor" 
organizations, "Contracting for educational services" is often 
permitted, but always in the sense of one institution or state agency 
contracting with an established educational institution, again, 
only "basic educational requirements" oversight standards are mentioned. 



This means that state-level oversight decisions for external, contracted 
educational programs must generally fall back on the state laws and 
regulations which have been established for traditional, resident instruc- 
tion programs. 

Probable Effectiveness of State Oversight of External Programs 

The "basic educational requirements' ' function . State laws designed 
to ensure that resident educational programs meet basic requirements 
often suffer from two major deficiencies when applied to external pro- 
grams. 

The first deficiency is that, since these programs may be offered by 
an institution (or contractor) domiciled outside the state, there 
is often a legitimate question as to whether or not the laws of the 
overseeing state apply. For example, the institutional authorization 
law of Massachusetts states that: 

"no educational institution located within t he Comm r wealth 
shall award degrees unless authorized to do so by tu 
ComDmonwealth."2 (Emphasis added) 

Does this mean that an institution offering instruction in Massachusetts 
but loc^^ted in and offering a degree from another state would be sub- 
ject to authorization? Judicial intervention may ultimately be required 
to answer this and similar jurisdictional questions. 



1. I would like to thank Susan McBain, Carolyn Heilivell, and Jeanette 
Wheeler for carrying out this search. 

2. Chapter 69, Section 31A, General Laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 
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The second, and more serious, deficiency is that commonly used educa- 
tional criteria designed to assess the adequacy of traditional pro- 
grams may be ridiculously inappropriate for application to external 
programs, which are almost always "non-traditional," Much could C^nd 
has) been said already on this topic, which: also relates to the 
evaluative criteria of institutional accreditation agencies, to which 
many states delegate the "quality review" function, I will not belabor 
it further. My major interest is in the next function of state over- 
sight. 

The " consumer protection " function . As vet we do not have sufficient 
da-ta to adequately assess the effectiveness of state oversight in 
protecting students from potentially abusive institutional conditions 
and practices for resident programs. We have even less information 
with regard to external programs. Several past investigations of state 
authorizing laws and oversight practices have produced contradictory 
findings. Brief studies by the staff of the Federal Trade Commission 
(in 1976) have concluded that state authorizing laws and oversight 
practices have produced contradictory findings. Brief s :udies by the 
National Association of State Administrators and Supervisors of Private 
Schools (in 1975) have conclnded that states are generally doing a 
creditable job of both preventing and controlling abusive practices. 
None of these studies have provided an in-depth profile of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the oversight laws and enforcement resources in 
each state relative to student consumer protection. 

It is clear, however, that the common state practice of allowing insti- 
tutional accreditation to serve as a substitute for state oversight 
in the area of institutional probity , as opposed to the area of insti- 
tutional quality , is a dangerous and perhaps unwarranted delegation of 
the state's legal authority. One of the products of our previous USOE 
study was the preparation of a User Guide for state regulatory agency 
personnel to enable them to quickly and ob-»ectively measure consumer 
abuse potential in postseco-^ ry institutions. This system was 
designed and was field-tested for application to both accredited and 
nonaccredited institutions, but its applicability to non traditional , 
external programs has not been tested. 

Do External P rogram Consumers Need State-Level Protection ? 

There are no current data to indicate that students, as the primary 
cons^jmers of exuemal programs, contracted or offered by institutions 
themselves, are in great need of state-level protection from institu- 
tional fraud and malpractice. Considerable research has been done 
(much of it cited in Craig Seaton's conference report) to demonstrate 



1. For a list of such cond ' tions and practices, see Appendix C in' Jack 
A* RanlltOT , et al . , A evlew of State Oversight in Posts ^ condary 
Education, AIR-59400-10/76-TRa) • Palo Alto: American Institutes 
for Research, 1976. 
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chat students who purchase external degree programs are quite different 
from traditional students, both in their characteristics and in their 
outcome expectations t Thjay tend to be older, more experienced, 
employed, and have to hixve definite career goals which will be advanced 
by the possession of a degree or other credential. Unlike traditional 
students, they are not likely to be naive in the. educational market- 
place or to face unemployment if they fail to possess at grad-uation 
the knowledges and competencies commonly required by employers. 

Most of our documented examples of consumer abuse in postsecondary edu*" 
cation have stemmed from cases where students were led to expect cer- 
tain educational benefits which were then not delivered, to the stu- 
dent's detriment.^ However, even in the case of Granat'j "rip off" 
type external programs me:itioned earlier, it is difficult to detect an 
abuse to^ the student , if he/she gets the promised educational creden- 
tial in return for pajrment of a specified stim, whether or not any other 
services were provided or outcomes obtained, 

It is always possible that other sec :..ry consumers may be defrauded 
(to the extent that they have faith in ^ bogus credential as an indi- 
cation its holder possesses certain know"*. edges or competencies) and 
are misled to their detriment. And, while one reasonable remedy might 
well be to stem the blind use of academic credentials as the major 
determiners of job entry and advancement in our society, cleerly it 
is not in the best interests of the public welfare for "degree- 
mill** activities to be allowed to persi-st. 

Nevertheless, compelling evidence of direct consumer abuses, such as 
those docianented in our earlier work, which justified our call 
for >*Jth state and federal regulatory improvements, including minimum 
consumer protection standards for authorisation and eligibility , does 
not seem to exis*: in the area of external programs. 

It is my recommendation that state agencies work together with insti- 
tutional accreditation organizations, which have already put in a good 
deal of thought and effort in this area, to work out suitable criteria 
for jointly evaluating the quality of external programs. Unless there 
are new findings to the contrary, however, state provisions for over- 
sight of external or contracted programs would not seem to be necessary. 



1. See Carolyn B. Helliwell and Steven M, Jung. Consumer Protection 
Strategies 1 A L iterature Review and Synthesis , AIR-528'" "/-12/75- 
TR(2). Palo Alto: American Institutes for Research, 1975. 
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Implications for the State of California 



Dr. Ralph Mills, Dean 
Continuing Education 
California State University 
and Colleges 

}fy name is Ralph Mills. I'm the Dean for Continuing Education of 
the California State University and Colleges. I did have about 
three pages of brief not^s that I'd decided to speak to. One of 
them is a general observation about the nature of the conference. 
I think it's a valuable conference , one that is long overdue , and 
one that should be repeated in the near future. 

The one comment I would make about the conference is that it is inordi- 
nately polite. I tiiiuk the basic issue isn't the question of a broker, 
or no broker; the issue is one of change in higher education. I think 
a broker came into existence because there's a good bit of tradition. 
As I was noting over on the sidelines, I'm a fan of John Gardner, aud 
his commentary on institutional change appears to be well known. 

I don't think we could bring about the change which we think is needed 
in institutions of higher 'education as rapidly perhaps if we didn't 
have brokers. That is to say they are facilitators of change, but they 
are outside the normal environs of the institution and hence come into 
a lot of criticism. Some of it is justified. That's* why I say there's 
politeness. We have dealt with the issues at a theoretical level and 
on paper; in theory there's nothing wrong with the way a broker operates. 
But I don't want to take institutions off the hook. Whether it's a 
broker, or whether the institution is doing it itself, the same problems 
exist. It is an observation of mine that institutions will frequently 
go the autocratic approach. That is to say, faculty are traditionally 
and notoriously conservative. The approach is to set up an administra- 
tive unit and give it a charge. Now, whether that's within the institu- 
tion and you're giving an administrative unit a charge, or whether it's 
to a broker and you're giving that broker a charge, the results are 
frequently the sama. So I think we need to get to the practical aspects 
of it — I think one gentleman from St. Mary's has approached some of the 
practical problems* He says, "Where are the consumer complaints?" I 
pulled together an analogy which I don't like very much, but I'll try to 
explain it. 

We broker, or we sell, two service.^ in higher education whether public 
or private. One is instruction and one is certification, or credentialing. 
Now, the gentleman, Mr. Knox, from the Sheriff's Office — I'm not picking 
on anyone, I'm just using illustrations that were provided here — has 
pointed out that his department is very satisfied. One of the questions 
I would ask is "Who is the consumer of that program?" Is it the individual 
officer, or is it the department who recognizes the fact that he's been 
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c^edentialed? What Vn getting at is that we caa sell certification 
or we can sell instruction* If an individual student is in a position 
where his boss or his employer recognizes that certification and 
accords to it all the benefits that he would accord to instruction 
because he does it assuming r,uch instruction is taking place, is that 
student going to cojiplain if the program in not too rigorous? If that 
student^s interest is in being certified—okay. We have many people 
and I think I can provide tlie evidence — I have done this in the past — 
of programs that are in the business of offering credit or certification 
in the marketplace, as opposed to instruction. 

Why is this a public concern in the State of California? Because the 
credibility of all of higher education is at stake. The credibility of 
all of higher education. Stanford is co-sponsoring this program. As 
far as I know, Stanford is not very much into external degree programs, 
aa<^l ao on. But Stanford is involved in this issue because when we have 
the public, through its agencies, like the Legislature, and so on^ 
becoming concera^d about the credibility of higher education, and we 
take accreditation out of a voluntary agency and put it into a State 
agency and we create in the State of California a ministry of education 
in this State, which will have its correspondent in Washington; or per- 
haps there will be in Washington, first, a ministry of education — we will 
be told, all of us, Stanford alike, what to do, where to do it, and how 
to do it — just as the Veterans Administration regulations give all of us 
fits today. Ix there are problems to the voluntary approach to accredi- 
tation, I think it's in the common interest of brokers, private in'^^ti- 
tutions, public institutions, and the people of California to do what's 
necessary to make the voluntary accreditation approach work. Now, having 
said that, IM like to address specific issues which I think emerge from 
this for the State of California and I'll try to do this very rapidly 
before Craig throttles me. In any event, I'd like some of theoe issues 
to be put on the agenda at a subsequent meeting, if we can find a sponsor, 
and if I can get an invitation. 

We have to recognize in the State of California officially and publicly 
through the Legislature and through the Governor's Office that there 
are changing needs — educational needs — in society. Student profiles 
are changing — they're getting older, they're becoming less mobile; they 
can't come to our campuses. Inherent in the CPEC Master Plan is the 
assumption that " . . .we plan criapuses to meet regional and statewide 
needs," and this was just reendorsed a couple of years ago by CPEC when 
it was newj that we redirect students when the> can't be accommodated 
at San Jose State, that we direct them to Hayward, or redirect them 
down to San Luis Obispo, and so on. It is folly to think that that kind 
of State planning is going to be effective. Students are no longer 
mobile, they are older, tliey have other requirements imposed on them* 
Their life is not devoted to getting an education but they need one. 
Secondly, I think we ought to recognize that the implications of fewer 
younger students and more older students call on us to make changes in 
facility utilization formulas, and faculty utilization formulas. The 



gentleman from San Francisco was saying this morning that we have 
faculty who are now engaged in consultation, more evaluation, mor'^ 
assessment. I've been saying for maybe two years — the State of 
California and the Department of Finance have to recognize, and 
CPSC has to get behind this — we have to ha'^^'e more flexibility in 
ptiblic higher e^' »-ation in the State to utilize ^ir faculty to ireet 
new emerging eduu .tional needs. We can't do it all standing in front 
of the classroom lecturing. Another point and I'll stop with this: 
I think CPFC right now has in front of :*,t the issue in a Committee 
on Lifelong Learning, OPEC has in its Five- Year Plan a statement 
calling on the State to fund certain kinds of programs. In reviewing 
the Plan, I've been critical of it on the grounds that it's asking 
the State of California — the Legislature — -to fund certain things that 
they've already turned down in one fajftm or another. \^at we ne-id to 
do in California to call this entire matter to the public's attention 
is to (and we have developed a position paper which the CPEC committee 
will be looking ^^t) do an issue paper on lifelong learning for the 
State of California. Let's call the tianging needs of society to the 
attention of the Legislature and the Governor ae a public policy in t!ie 
State of California and ask them to make a decision. We will lay out 
some of the options we have before us if such a decision is made. 
Those decisions can guide Uo in planning for the future, instead of 
trying to make traditional programs serve the needs of a changing stu- 
dent body, a changing student pi'ofile. Taank you. 
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Dr. Allan Hershfield 
U^iiversity of California 

i. ^ Allan Hershfield from the University of California. I will indeed 
try to keep my remarks very brief. H. L. Mencken is reported t^ have 
said thr'*: Puritanism was the haunting suspicion that somewhere, someone 
was having a go-^d time* I really personally am not very much worried 
about whether institutions are making a profit or tney are not making 
a profit. Tne important thing is result:s and I think that's what 
accreditation ought to look for. But my concern is, as institutions 
of postsecondary education move into this era of the 80s, when we're 
supposed to have the decline of the 18-year-uld to 22-year-old cohort, 
that institutions will do things that are inappropriate to survive. 
That is to say, a college, university, or a community college, will • 
attempt to become a multipurpose social welfare insf'.tution which it is 
not equipped to do; I t±ink it's encumbent upon us — and I agree whole- 
heartedly with what Ralph just said that we ought to work together to 
make voluntary accreultation work, we cannot stand another layer of laws, 
another set of dictated coordinators that have to be added with the 
budgetary demands and the restrictions that are placed upon us, so I 
feel very strongly that while we must develop some new criteria, we've 
got to encourage innovation. At the same time we do have to protect our 
clients — the people we serve — we must work together to develop this appro- 
priate criteria and as quickly and as expeditiously as possible, with 
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goo<^ conscience and good will, and without attempting to point the 
finger of blame at one another* We are a -^ri this together; we 
will solve the problem together, or we wil^ all hang separately. 

Dr. Harry Sherer 
Calif orria Couimuuity Colleges 

My name is Harry Sherer. I'm with the Chancellor's Office of the 
California Community Colleges in Sacramento; I'm not going to say a 
word about accreditation. I think t±at all that needs to be said 
has been said with regard to that. I do have one dimension to add to 
the discussions that have been held so far. We've talked about quality 
assurance and quality education. There's one dimension to this that we 
in the Community Colleges are particularly concerned with, namely, the 
appropriateness of education. One of my degrees — one of my licenses — 
happens to be in an area where I have to do a lot of continuing education, 
and the gentleman who is in charge of public health at UCLA said recently 
that it's perfectly all right to make sure that the operation that a 
surgeon has just performed was an excellent operation, but whether or 
not it vas necessary is another kind of a question. We can tflk about 
quality education, you see, but whether that program was entirely neces- 
sarv is a different kind of a thing; so we have to be concerned with the 
fact* that we can turn out an excellent auto mechanic and that auto mechanic 
can go out and get a job — this is an entirely different new dimension. 
Second, we have c'nother kind of dimension in the Community Colleges , 
namely, that we have local-. autonomy to contend with and we can't always, 
go in directions that some of the other institutions can go. And so I 
suppose that, too, is going to be taking its shape and new fr~. I knew 
that Mary Lou is particularly in a very ^salient oosition here ) confront 
this eucire issue of a new population and force to look at tlie kinds 
of things that we have to look at. Long ago^, r ^t too long ago, perhaps, 
the name of junior college was changed co community college. I think that 
would give the kind of impression as to the kinds of things that a com- 
munity college has to do. We can't go out of the country with the excep- 
ti(;a of LACCD but I won't go into that. If we don't go .out of the 'zountry, 
we are confined to our immediate communitias. We have outr ich to our 
coamunities , we've reached everybody iu our commtinities as best we can 
and we're not afraid to drop a program that doesn't do what it has to do 
to the people of the community. 

We long ago have been dealing with the industries and the staff of the 
industries and we are taking three very specific direc*-ions to do what 
now is done by contracting agencies in the other segments. We can't go 
into that direction except for certain types of programts in vocational 
education. We're for their particular interests and these are the students 
that will still continue to apply for cosmetology schools, barbering 
schools, or for health services; they will continue to work, making con- 
tracts with hospitals, and other corau^unity services, or for nurses, and 
so on. So that mostly in occupational areas you'll find this kind of 
thing going on. 



^ am personally involved very deeply in articulation with the segments 
because we are in an era now when we have to do regional planning. 
No longer can the ccicmtinity college live by itself or the agency live 
by itself. This is only one of the avenues by which institutions 
work with another institution to share resources, staff, share planning, 
share evaluation, share needs, and so on. This is only to improve 
the kinds of things that are going to be taking place in California. 
Secondly, we are now entering a new era, but a very controlled era of 
education without walls. We are watching that very carefully. It's 
to meet one very specific new development in this State and I'm sure in 
other states, as well. We are serving new people, we are serving new 
constituents, we're serving a new clientele. We are no longer serving 
the 18-22 year-olds only. The naede of that new person can no longer be 
met by meeting in a classroom at 9:00 o'clock on Tuesday morning and walking 
out at 10:00 o'clock. To serve these new. people —and they make up an 
entirely new group by themselves—we now have introduced (I've been very 
fortunate in being part of that entire movement) several pieces of legis- 
lation that will help us free ourselves from the confines of the budgeting 
systems that have held us with an umbilical cord with the high schools. 
They've trying desparately now to pay for the kinds of things that will 
give us the instrumentalities to reach this new population and at the same 
time to develop the evaluational instruments by which we will know whether 
we are succeeding or not. I think the Community Colleges are. not parti- 
cularly in^'olved in that area of contracting with nonaccredited institutions 
but they arc involved in working with consultants and consultation teams where 
it is optimal to our purposes. I woul'i certainly be glad to continue in 
the directions in which we've heard so much about today. I do have my own 
feelings about accreditation but I know tha difficulties under which they 
operate. Finally, I dare say that with c. little bit of hope and a prayer 
maybe we can do something with the new legislation we have out so that we 
can improve the i.unding ppssibilities which now are based upon a student 
sitting in a classroom. Thank you very nuch. 

Ms. Mary Lou Zogliu 
Commissioner, California 
Postsecondary Education Commission 

I'm I*Liry Lou Zoglin. I'm a member of the Board of Governors and of the 
Postsecondary Education Commission. Someone asked me this morning 
whether or not I planned to include a certain topic in my remarks. I 
had to admit; that I had absolutely no planned remarks because I knew 
absolutely nothing about the topic when I arrived today except what I 
had learned from reading Craig's paper. So I We been thinking—I've been 
very aware that I was going to have to talk to you this afternoon, and 
in Drying to decide what to say, after each presentation what* I was going 
to say changed. I'm sure that is going to continue happening, so what 
I'm saying to you is just an of f-the-top-of-my-head reaction to what I 
heard today. - 



Tha first priorif/ of the Postsecondary Education Commission in its 
current Five-^Year Plan is access. I think what we've learned today 
makes ic very clear that there are a great many people who have not 
been able to have access to our traditional institutions, I think 
we on the Commission should be very sensitive to this, and we should 
realize that a lot of chings are not being offered that people would 
like to have. I think we need to be alert to the fact -zhat many of 
these programs are being offered currently to only a limited socio- 
economic segment of our population. Therefore, this whole topic is 
of great interest to the Commission. 

Secondly — the other side of chc nin — the other area that I'm concerned 
about, after hearing the present ions today, is consumer protection. 
You might translate this into quality' assurance, if you wish. I am 
concerned that many of the groups, referred to by the lady from the 
Lieutenant-Governor's Office, who have not been previously served by our 
current systeir are the ones most likely to be the victims of fraud in 
a system that is not controlled in any way; therefore^ I think we need 
to look at this area. By the same token, I think we have to admit that, 
within our traditional institutions, our students do not receive at times 
exactly what they expect to receive either; so our hands are not com- 
pletely clean in that area. I'm very interested in that, as well as in 
the area of "'ass traditional programs. As for my reactions — I have 
absolutely no assurance that they would be those of my fellow Commission 
members, I have a strong feeling that my own might wall change -tomorrow 
after I ^.inlsh reading some of the materials I picked up this afternoon, 
I thought the conference was exce?lent, certainly for one ^ho knew very 
little about it, and I wish the entire Commission could have been able 
to be here, Thanlc you. 
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